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\ element of comic relief has been imported into 








the Egyptian negotiations by the supposed loss 

of a courier somewhere between Cairo and 
London last week-end. Of course the rumours that 
have flown about on this episode are fudge. The 
procrastination has in fact been more or less delibe- 
rate. Nahas Pasha and his friends over here have 
not been able to make up their mind about the Sudan, 
and neither have their colleagues in Cairo, with whom 
they find it necessary to consult. We hope that they 
will lose no more time in coming to a decision—the only 
sensible decision that is open to them. All the other 
points have been amicably settled, and the negotiators 
on both sides can be warmly congratulated on what 
they have achieved. But on the question of the Sudan 
Mr. Henderson is not in a position, even if he so desired, 
to yield to the large demands made by the Egyptians. 

* * * 

It will be a thousand pities—and rank bad states- 
manship on their part—if the Egyptians throw away 
the substance they have got in Egypt for the sake of 
shadowy claims in the Sudan. They are not denied a 
status there; they are not deprived of economic 
advantages. They will have their opportunity, in the 
course of time, of improving their position, if they 
accept the arrangements that are now offered them. 
What have they to gain by rejecting them? The 
Sudanese regime must be regularised, and if that cannot 
be done with the consent of Egypt it may eventually 
have to be done in her despite. Suppose the British 
Government, after all efforts at a settlement had failed, 
were to lay the case before the League of Nations. 
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Is it not very likely that the hee would think a 
Mandate to Great Britain for the Sudan the best solution 
of the problem? That might, indeed, be a good 
solution, though we should prefer an agreement with 
Egypt. And so surely would the Egyptians. 

* * * 

The Viceroy’s ordinance re-enacting the Press Act of 
1910 is the outstanding event of the week in India. It 
appears to have been unforeseen by the Indian editors 
and political leaders, although it should have been plain 
that the Government could not remain inactive while 
the papers, both vernacular and Anglo-Indian, were 
printing the wildest incitement and abuse. The ordin- 
ance is being applied with great severity, especially in 
Bengal and the Punjab, where the maximum security is 
required from the owners of the presses. Mr. Gandhi 
urges an unqualified refusal of the demand, and this 
policy of resistance is being adopted by various local 
press associations, which at the same time appeal for a 
boycott of papers coming in from other provinces. Two 
sons of Mr. Gandhi are now in prison, and the impending 
arrest of the Mahatma himself is indicated in a letter 
from Lord Irwin to Mr. Mahomed Ali, the Khilafat 
leader, who had appealed to Lord Irwin “‘ not to permit 
the situation to become graver ”’ by the taking of this 
step. The step must, however, be unavoidable if Mr. 
Gandhi, moving steadily from his old position, attempts 
the new form of active disobedience that he is now 
threatening. It is officially made known that the dis- 
affection in the Garhwal Rifles, which caused their 
removal from Peshawar, took the form of a refusal to 
fire on the mob during the recent rising. The extent of 
the censorship upon news from India is at present 
uncertain. There is, of course, a strong feeling in 
England against it and a widespread demand for full 
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publicity, no matter what the developments of a very 
serious situation may be. 


* * * 


President Hoover is to send the Naval Treaty to the 
Senate immediately, and to ask for its ratification 
without delay. With reasonable good fortune this 
should be secured before the Senate adjourns in the 
middle of June. But there are two things to remember 
—first, that Mr. Hoover, in his second year of office, 
does not stand well with Congress, and, secondly, that 
the last month of the session will be given up almost 
entirely to the closing stages of the Tariff Bill. That 
measure, absurd as it is, must be got out of the way, 
and Senators are by no means so concerned for Mr. 
Hoover’s reputation that they will be inclined to hurry 
the tariff for the sake of the naval agreement. The 
general prospects, however, are good. The Navy 
Department is in favour of the treaty, and we may 
anticipate that, before it comes up for debate, Senators 
will be subjected to a wholesale bombardment by 
organised public opinion on the side of full and speedy 
ratification. Mr. W. R. Hearst, however, in a character- 
istic open letter to Mr. MacDonald, predicts the 
rejection of the pact. He denounces it as *‘ a mongrel 
and emasculated treaty,’’ which, so far from establish- 
ing parity between the two Powers, deprives the United 
States of the right to build the kind of ships it particu- 
larly needs. The Hearst press has been, like the Chicago 
Tribune, violently opposed from the outset to the 
London Conference and the work of the American 
delegation. The importance of the opinion they repre- 
sent should not be underestimated; but, since the 
choice is between the treaty negotiated by Mr. Stimson 
and no treaty at all, the decision at Washington can 
hardly be in doubt. 


* * * 


The visit of the Austrian Chancellor will give English- 
men an opportunity not only of manifesting their 
sympathy with Austria, but of welcoming a man whose 
prudence and commonsense have been instrumental in 
guiding his country through a very critical period. It 
is no exaggeration to say that the avoidance of civil war 
in Austria has been the result of his personal labours. 
An official whose sympathies are certainly not Socialist, 
he has steered a middle course between the reaction of 
Dr. Seipel and the extremism of the Vienna Socialists. 
His honesty of purpose has commended itself even to his 
opponents, and, although they have always condemned 
him publicly for his part in the suppression of the 
Communist riots in July, 1927, the moderate Socialists 
have come to regard him almost as their champion 
against Fascism and the more extravagant sections of 
the Heimwehr. Herr Schober belongs to the best type 
of Austrian official. Called upon to serve his country as 
Chancellor on three occasions, he has succeeded in 
averting three separate crises. As an agent for European 
peace he deserves the gratitude of all European States. 
In his own country he has acquired a position analogous 
to that of Hindenburg in Germany, and so long as he 
remains in power Austria should be assured of stable 
government. 

* * * 


After a long interval of enforced silence, fresh 
publicity has been given to the Croat-Serbian contro- 
versy by the opening of the trial of the twenty-four 
Croat conspirators in Belgrade. The trial itself is a 
sequel to the various Croatian attempts on the lives of 
Serbian officials since the introduction of absolutism. 
As it is public, and is being reported in the press, the 
Croats are likely to take every advantage of making 
their voice heard. The conspirators are divided into 





three groups: first, the actual terrorists, secondly, the 
**spiritual instigators’’ of assassination, and thirdly, the 
financial supporters of the terror organisation. To this 
last group belongs Dr. Matchek, the leader of the Croat 
Peasant Party. As the act of indictment covers over a 
hundred pages of typescript, the trial is likely to be a 
long affair. It will not be lacking in dramatic excitement. 
Dr. Matchek is being defended by Dr. Trumbitch, the 
former Minister for Foreign Affairs, and once an advo- 
cate of Croat-Serbian fusion. Already, too, one of the 
chief witnesses for the prosecution—a Croat student who 
made a confession while in prison—has declared that his 
‘** voluntary statement ’’ was obtained as the result of 
intimidation and maltreatment by the police. Doubt- 
less, most of the defendants will be condemned, but it is 
difficult to see what advantage the present Government 
can expect to gain. Under the dictatorship Jugoslavia 
has made economic progress. Admittedly, too, neither 
Dr. Matchek nor Dr. Trumbitch has evinced many signs 
of statesmanship. But, as this trial shows, the dictator- 
ship has not settled Serbo-Croat differences. Will those 
differences ever be settled by repressive measures ? 


* * * 


The Fulham by-election, in which polling will take 
place next Tuesday, is being fought with the utmost 
energy. For the Conservatives—or for Lord Beaver- 
brook and his friends at any rate—it is a test of the 
‘* Empire Free Trade ’”’ policy. Mr. Baldwin, in a 
letter wishing success to Sir Cyril Cobb, refers to ‘* the 
great cause of the economic unity of the Empire,”’ but 
shows his usual prudence and puts the main stress on 
** safeguarding.’’ The Labour Party, though they have 
of course accepted the ‘‘ food tax ”’ challenge, are 
concerned also to defend the general record of the 
Government. Both sides profess to be confident; but, 
apart from local circumstances and the personal factor, 
which it is not easy to calculate, we should fancy the 
Labour chances. The figures at the general election 
were—Labour, 16,190; Conservative, 13,979; Liberal, 
5,920. This time it is a straight fight between Labour 
and Conservative, and the result must evidently depend 
on the Liberal vote. There is great joy in the Protec- 
tionist camp over the repentance of Mr. Gale, the Liberal 
candidate last year, who has now come out as a Beaver- 
brookite. But this apostasy does not represent the 
attitude of prominent Liberals in general, and it is 
hardly credible that, if the Liberal Party in Fulham is 
anything but a name and a shadow, it should fail to 
vote for one of the most fundamental of its principles. 

* * - 


The Coal Mines Bill is now before the House of Lords. 
Lord Sankey stated the case for the Bill in what friends 
and adversaries alike admitted was a masterly speech. 
He took occasion to reaffirm his faith in public owner- 
ship, and predicted its speedy coming at the hands of a 
Labour Government armed with a majority in Parlia- 
ment. Lord Beauchamp, for the Liberals, supported 
the Bill, and expressed the hope that the Lords would 
not attempt to alter it. The coalowner peers differed. 
Lord Aberconway defended the Bill, while Lord 
Londonderry and Lord Melchett opposed it. Lord 
Linlithgow, on behalf of the Scottish owners, indulged 
in a display of Hyde Park oratory against it. Whether 
the Lords will make a serious attempt to emasculate the 
Bill remains to be seen; but there will evidently be an 
attack in committee on the clause providing for com- 
pulsory amalgamations, and also an effort to substitute 
a ninety-hours’ fortnight for a seven and a half hours’ 
day. The House of Commons, it is plain, will not be 
prepared to accept amendments on either of these 
points; and it hardly seems likely that the Lords, even 
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if they pass them, will press their opposition in face of 
the Commons’ disagreement. The only serious result of 
the Lords’ attitude will probably be some further delay. 
The Bill was timed to come into operation in January ; 
but now it can hardly do so earlier than June, even if 
the Lords think discretion the better part of valour. 
And even then it is bound to be some time before it 
can produce much effect. Meanwhile the position 
in the coalfields has grown worse. 
* * * 


The Food Council has communicated to the Board of 
Trade its views on the action of the master bakers in 
keeping the price of bread above the scale agreed upon 
four years ago. The bakers claim that the scale gives 
them no adequate profit margin. Recently, they called 
in a firm of accountants to report upon the position, and 
then, without consultation with the Food Council, 
denounced the agreed scale of prices and fixed a higher 
scale on their own responsibility. The Food Council, in 
its report, severely censures the bakers’ action and asks 
for wider powers. It has at present no authority beyond 
that of moral suasion, and cannot even compel traders 
and producers to disclose the figures showing their costs 
and profits. It is satisfactory to learn, therefore, that 
Mr. Graham’s long-promised Bill is now ready. This, 
we understand, will set up a Consumers’ Council with 
powers of compulsory investigation, and on its recom- 
mendations the President of the Board of Trade will be 
able to fix minimum prices for articles of food, as well as 
for other necessaries such as coal. The expectation is 
that the Bill will get its second reading next week, and 
this should mean that it will be passed into law before 
the recess. The Liberals will presumably support the 
Government on such a measure, and we shall be 
surprised if the opposition from the Conservative side 
is very determined. 

* * om 


It has been decided to set up a Government inquiry 
into the causes of the great increase in sickness claims 
under the National Insurance Acts. This increase is 
seriously upsetting the actuarial calculations of the 
Approved Societies, and threatening to require a change 
in the entire financial basis of the insurance system. In 
some quarters it has been suggested that the cause is to 
be found in “ malingering,”’ rather than in any real 
increase in the amount of sickness. There appears, 
however, to be no evidence for this view, which is 
strongly controverted by the medical profession. At 
the present stage, it is hardly possible to go beyond 
guesswork; but it seems likely that there are two 
principal causes of the increase. One is the prolonged 
unemployment, which has probably reacted on the 
physique of workers in the trades and areas which have 
suffered from it most heavily. The other is a tendency 
to resort to the doctor earlier and more readily. This 
latter by no means implies malingering ; for it is surely 
common knowledge that a good many insured persons 
who ought to have gone to a doctor did not do so. 
Nowadays, the habit of consulting a doctor has spread 
further down the social scale; and it is doubtless also 
true that more people who would have gone on working 
when they were unwell now claim sickness pay because, 
being unemployed or underemployed, they have 
nothing, or less than nothing, to lose in wages by doing 
so. For our part, we do not regret this. If the 
actuarial provisions of the insurance scheme really 
depend on people not going to a doctor when they need 
one, the scheme will have to be amended. 


* * * 


The wool dispute goes on; and the two sides continue 
to issue statements which convey very conflicting 


accounts of the situation. There seems to be no doubt 
that in some districts large numbers of operatives have 
gone to work at the reduced wages proposed in the 
Macmillan award. But many are also working under 
agreement at a smaller reduction, or at no reduction at 
all; and there is still no sign of a general breakdown of 
the movement. The Trades Union Congress has opened 
a fund in aid of the strikers, and a good many Trade 
Unions are making donations. But, in the present 
condition of Trade Union finances, it is clear that no 
large sum can be expected from this source. To the 
outsider, it looks as if the dispute is bound to end in a 
drift back to work, probably at varying rates of wages, 
unless an agreement is speedily made; for the Unions 
have only small resources, and in most branches of the 
trade market conditions are not good enough to make 
employers purticularly eager to reopen their mills. In 
the cotton trade there has been no further development 
of the threatened dispute over the eight-loom system. 
The two sides have completely failed to agree; but 
neither is in any hurry to take drastic action. The 
Burnley employers refuse to end the experiment, which 
was begun by agreement some time ago; employers in 
other areas claim the right to introduce it. But both 
parties realise that, if a struggle is once allowed to 
begin, it may be bitter and prolonged ; and accordingly, 
both are for the moment holding their hands. This is, 
however, only a lull; in one way or another the question 
will have to be settled before long. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: There is a strong 
disposition in the Free State to look on the British 
Budget with satisfaction. Most Irishmen are quite 
willing for racial and historical reasons that Britain 
should deal herself a black eye, and they regard her as 
having done it with the 4s. 6d. Income Tax. The Free 
State citizen expects that the extra 6d. will induce 
sufficient migration of English taxpayers to Ireland to 
do him a considerable amount of good without crippling 
England’s purchasing power. The demonstrated 
superiority of Irish over British Income Tax collection 
will diminish some of the benefits of the disparity of 
rates; but there will remain an attractive balance in 
favour of the Irish taxpayer. The English fugitive will 
be made welcome. The most convinced Republican will 
be ready to sell him butter and eggs and beef. He will 
live amidst the broadest toleration in the world. The 
Irishman’s worship of liberty is not a pose. Certain 
reservations about religion and politics having been 
granted, he is prepared to allow you to go to heaven 
your own way, or, if it pleases you, to the other place. 
The tax-fleeing emigrant will discover on every hand a 
delight in all forms of sport quite as much divorced from 
economic prudence and family duty as in the island he 
has quitted, and pleasantly free from the necessity of 
hypocrisy. And he need not look forward with appre- 
hension to a further flight. Both religion and tempera- 
ment incline the Irishman to alms-giving; but the 
clear-headed realism of the most coldly logical race in 
Europe will always preserve them from such an excess 
of what is called social services as would endanger their 
economic position. With an Income Tax only two- 
thirds that of Britain, and a reasonable prospect of its 
further reduction, the Free State citizen is surely 
justified in hoping that within the next few years a 
considerable number of wealthy Englishmen will quit 
their country for his country’s good. But though 
unsentimentality is widespread in Ireland, it is not 
universal or continuous. Mr. de Valera will do well to 
roar gently when he returns from America if he wishes 
the Sassenach taxpayer to listen to the Irish song of 
one-and-sixpence. 
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HAVE WE TOUCHED BOTTOM 
AT LAST? 


T almost every point during the abnormal trade 
depression of the last few months, someone has 


been bold enough to lift up his voice and 
announce that we have touched bottom at last, and 
that things are already on the mend. Often enough, 
indeed, the same prophet has repeated the same com- 
fortable words, with undiminished enthusiasm, month 
after month, in the firm conviction that, this time at 
any rate, he must be right. But, despite the optimists, 
matters have gone from bad to worse. Commodity 
prices have continued to fall, destroying the purchasing 
power of the countries which depend largely on the 
export of foodstuffs and materials. Buyers of many 
classes of commodities have held off, and refrained 
from renewing their stocks, in the hope of a further fall 
in the price-level. Budget uncertainties and, still more, 
the inherent difficulties of the financial situation, have 
contributed their share. And all these factors have 
combined with the aftermath of the Wall Street 
collapse and the Hatry affair to create a general feeling 
of insecurity most unfavourable to the revival of 
commercial activity. 

At the present moment, there is a more emphatic 
renewal of the declarations that the worst is over, and 
that business conditions are definitely on the up-grade. 
Where these assertions are based on faith, and not on 
mere hope, they appear to depend mainly on two 
factors—the undoubted, though partial, recovery of 
activity in American business, and the signs of an 
increased stability in commodity prices. It does, 
indeed, seem likely that, for most of the leading food- 
stuffs and raw materials, the period of catastrophic fall 
in prices is at an end. The prices of some metals are, 
it is true, still very unstable. But both wheat and wool, 
which have played a large part in creating the present 
uncertainties, seem to be settling down; and it is 
difficult to believe that any further general slump in 
commodity prices is likely to occur. It is, however, 
equally unlikely that there will be any swift recovery 
from the present low levels; and, while stability is 
doubtless a great deal better than the instability of 
recent months, it will not alter the fact that the 
purchasing countries have been hard hit, and that, for 
some time to come, their losses are certain to react on 
the exports of the countries which live by the supply of 
manufactured goods. In fact, even if all the 
cheerful things that are now being said about com- 
modity prices are true, that does not mean that our 
industrial troubles are at anend. It will take Australia, 
for example, a long time, even with the wisest economic 
statesmanship, to extricate herself from her present 
financial difficulties ; and serious dislocation in even one 
important market is bound to react upon others. 

Nor can we regard the prospect of a revival in America 
as an unmixed blessing; for, if it goes far, it may easily 
react upon the monetary situation all the world over, 
and deprive us of the cheap money which has given our 
economic optimists one of their main grounds for hope. 
We badly need both cheap money now and the prospect 
of cheap money for some time to come, in order to help 
us with the reconstruction of our industries. But, if 





there is another American boom, will not the Bank Rate 
rise again as it rose last autumn? Already both the 
American and the French exchanges are showing un- 
welcome symptoms. It is true that we have, even 
according to orthodox standards, plenty of gold. But 
for how long will that stand us in stead against a per- 
sistent movement of short money across the Atlantic, 
or even across the Channel? We have still, in fact, to 
discover how far the cheap money we have been getting 
is merely a by-product of world depression—an apparent 
benefit conferred upon us only under conditions which 
destroy the possibility of its use. Certainly it has done 
us no good so far; and if we lose it now or soon the case 
for a drastic reconsideration of our present banking 
policy will be overwhelmingly reinforced. 

That, within limits, the American recovery is real we 
are fully prepared to believe. That the world depres- 
sion, in so far as it has been the result of the fall in 
commodity prices, is now in process of gradual liquida- 
tion seems highly probable. But it appears wholly 
unsafe to conclude, on the basis of these probabilities, 
that our own economic situation will improve much in 
the immediate future. Certainly, as far as can be 
gathered from current reports from our leading indus- 
tries, the order-books of manufacturers give no warrant 
for any such optimism. Lancashire has added to its 
other troubles the dangers of the Indian, and the 
growing uncertainty of the Chinese, situation. York- 
shire, if it were not in the throes of a serious industrial 
dispute, would still be going from bad to worse. The 
loudly heralded boom in the coal trade has definitely 
petered out; the engineering trade is slacker in most of 
its branches than for some time past; and even the 
building trade complains of growing inactivity, despite 
the favourable time of year. 

Of course, it may be that these troubles are mainly 
the result of causes that have now ceased to operate, 
and that we are on the verge of a startling recovery. 
But hope seems to be the only prompter of such a belief. 
On the analogy of all previous depressions that we can 
call to mind, it will take some time yet for the effects of 
the slump in commodity prices to wear off, and we can 
certainly not expect much improvement until well on 
into the winter, even if no further adverse symptoms 
develop. The rise in the numbers of the unemployed 
may have suffered a check for the moment; but, for our 
part, we can feel no confidence that it will not be 
renewed. In short, it seems that the situation of 
industry is a good deal more serious than most business 
men are prepared publicly to admit. Nor do we take 
the view, which appears to be common, that it is in- 
expedient and even unpatriotic to speak out on this 
matter what one really thinks. This ‘‘ hush-hush ” 
policy has, on more than one previous occasion, led to 
most unfortunate results. Above all, it has fostered, in 
the minds of business men, the welcome delusion that 
there is nothing really wrong with their methods, and 
that, if they can only hold out a few months longer, a 
kind providence will automatically provide an escape 
from all their afflictions. Business men hold that to say 


trade is bad helps to make it worse; and no doubt this 
is true up to a point. It is no less true that a man can 
easily make himself ill by believing himself to be so; but 
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that does not mean that, if he is really ill, he ought not 
to send for the doctor. British industry, in our opinion, 
is really ill, and not merely suffering from hypo- 
chondria. It does not need cheering up nearly so much 
as it needs persuading to take its medicine. Indeed, 
false encouragement, even if it does cheer the patient up 
for a time, may be a positive disservice. We have been 
suffering of late from a complication of ailments. Our 
own sickness, the persistent cause of the growing 
troubles of the past ten years, has been aggravated by 
a complaint caught from abroad. But we were not well 
before we were infected by the world depression; and, 
in consequence, that depression has acted with special 
force on the lowered vitality of our industrial system. 
It may be true—indeed, we think it is true—that world 
conditions are beginning to mend. But it does not at 
all follow that we shall get our full share of the 
improvement. 

The situation then, as we see it, is this. The outlook 
for employment and for business profits is bad at least 
for some months to come. Thereafter, apart from 
uncertain political factors, such as threaten us in India 
especially, the outlook is distinctly better for the world 
asa whole. But it may be no better, or little better, for 
British industry, especially if world recovery leads to a 
renewal of the regime of dear money. The moral is that, 
instead of congratulating ourselves overmuch on the 
prospect of world improvement, we ought to be straining 
every nerve to improve our productive efficiency, and 
making all the use we possibly can of cheap money, 
while it lasts. Are we in fact doing either of these 
things? There are few signs of it. Industrial reorgani- 
sation still hangs fire; cheap money has failed to evoke 
a response in the expansion of industrial equipment. 
Mr. Thomas and the Bank of England are still skirmish- 
ing with the outposts of business individualism, as if 
they had eternity before them. Is it not urgent for them 
to realise that time is of the essence of the matter ? 


EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


Paris: April 28th. 
ARISTIDE BRIAND has not forgotten his 
M proposal of a European federation. Certainly 
* some of the diplomatists are sceptical, and they 
suggest that M. Briand is merely amusing the gallery. For 
that matter, most of the ill-defined proposals which have 
been put forward since the war seem to be talk for the 
gallery, which is content with the wildest, vaguest schemes 
that may bring peace and unity. For my part, I decline 
to suppose that M. Briand is not in earnest, though I am 
disposed to agree in general with those who contend that 
rhetorical diplomacy is dangerous. It is far too easy to 
delude the peoples with vain dreams, and to turn their 
attention from the grim realities. Both in France and in 
Britain, in the years which preceded the war, politicians 
were assuring us that war was impossible. We do not want 
to be told fairy tales; we do not want to be lulled into 
a false sense of security. Vigilance and sharpened critical 
faculties were never more necessary, and anything which 
tends to blunt them is perilous. 

Nevertheless, provided we remain both vigilant and 
critical, it is good that statesmen should strive for concilia- 
tion. They should never try to make us believe that their 
perorations are specifics against warfare, and we should 


never allow ourselves to fall into such belief. But if the 
project is represented as a project and not as an 
achievement, if we are permitted to examine the practical 
possibilities, it is well to keep before us such ideals as 
M. Briand holds up. The French are particularly gifted 
with the double faculty of seeing things as they would like 
them to be, and of seeing things as they are; and in this 
respect we could profitably imitate them. After all, it was 
an Englishman who said: “ Trust in God—and keep your 
powder dry.” The French are ardent supporters of the 
League of Nations; they were ready to sign the Locarno 
Pact; they are genuinely co-operating with Germany in 
many domains; they initiated the Kellogg Pact. It may be 
that they perceive a practical diplomatic purpose in this 
policy, but they are not therefore cynical. When, however, 
there is question of showing their faith in the measures 
which have been taken to ensure peace, they, like the rest 
of us, prefer to wait and see. They even go beyond the 
rest of us in demanding concrete agreements for the enforce- 
ment of pledges. When it comes to the test, they are not 
sure that the nations would keep their pledges of peace, 
and they ask for pledges of war—that is to say, of sanctions— 
apparently feeling sure that, while a peace pledge may not 
be kept, a war pledge will be honoured. As I have pointed 
out, there is here a flaw in logic, for it is far less likely that 
nations would go to war for a pledge than that they would 
break their peace pledge. If they participated in military 
sanctions, it would not be because they had promised to 
do so (for there are always ways of escape), but because 
the circumstances would, in any event, have compelled 
their participation. My immediate point is that the French 
blend idealism with realism, and while welcoming the ideal 
are not deceived by their own 
terminology of others. 

So that we may take it that M. Briand, in advocating a 
European federation, does not minimise the difficulties in 
the path, nor does he intend to behave diplomatically as 
though the federation were an accomplished fact. The 
French will always distinguish between proposal and 
performance. They appreciate the magic of big abstract 
words, but they are not misled by verbalism. It is therefore 
likely that the project of a European federation will take 
a more precise shape. It should be treated seriously, though 
we should always remember that it has not yet been traced 
on paper, and is far from being printed on the map. Not 
even the lines of approach had been indicated. The term 
United States of Europe appears to have been dropped, for 
that was recognised to be an obvious exaggeration. The 
term federation is susceptible of many meanings. Is a sort 
of political federation intended? And if so, in what way 
will the new organisation of Europe differ from the existing 
League of Nations, which is largely European and could 
easily be given, as I suggested some years ago, a purely 
European section? Is the federation to be financial and 
economic? And if so, is the International Bank, which has 
been founded at Basle, to provide the nucleus of the new 
organisation? Or, perhaps, the Economic Section of the 
League of Nations may have its functions re-determined ? 
We may ask, and it is for us to answer, whether the proposal 
as it comes to earth will bear a strange resemblance to 
existing organisations, or will be a rival to them. 

It is, in my opinion, undesirable that we should be 
perpetually re-vamping existing institutions or setting up 
competitive institutions. We must not be like children 
who are always wanting new toys. These institutions are 
not toys, but instruments. If they do not work, we must 
readjust them; or, if they have proved their total worthless- 
ness, then we should discard them. I cannot believe that 
we really desire to change them, or to change their direction. 


terminology or the 
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They have served us not so well as we had hoped, but better 
than appeared probable; and if they have not served us 
more efficiently the fault may be in us and not in the 
instrument. The bad workman, say the French, always 
complains of his tools; and we should be certain the tools 
are bad before we meddle with them or cast them away. 

These observations are only made as a preliminary contri- 
bution to the debate on the European federation which is 
about to begin. It is necessary, also, to point to two recent 
events which reveal the deep European divisions, so that 
we may know precisely what task faces us as Europeans. 
There is, first, the relative failure of the conference on 
a European tariff truce at Geneva. It was clearly demon- 
strated that the various nations have vastly differing 
conceptions of their economic interests. They resolved 
themselves into a number of groups. They accepted a 
compromise which is extremely limited in duration and 
is hedged about by many reservations which rob the 
compromise of much of its nominal value. Nobody who 
followed the proceedings at Geneva, which were, somewhat 
unfortunately, overshadowed by the Naval Conference in 
London, doubt that even on the simplest proposition of a 
tariff truce it will be an immense labour to bring the 
European nations into accord. Yet there is encouragement, 
too, in this Geneva Conference. At least, it denoted that 
the European nations are trying to find a common method, 
and even a minimum of accord provides a stage from which 
further attempts can be made. It is something which is 
not to be despised, to awaken the smallest European 
consciousness in the European nations, and that conscious- 
ness will undoubtedly be developed in some degree by 
M. Briand’s questionnaire. 

The other event which must be specially noted—though 
I commented upon it in my last article in this place—is the 
public revelation at the London Naval Conference of the 
relative positions of France and Italy. This was much 
more than a revelation of disagreement on tonnage. Behind 
that disagreement was disagreement on a number of specific 
questions of policy. And behind the specific disagreements 
was a general disagreement on European diplomacy. I do 
not in this connection even think of the possibility of war; 
but that there is a cleavage in Europe, with on one side 
the nations which are satisfied (in so far as nations are ever 
satisfied) with the present arrangements, and on the other 
side the nations which are dissatisfied, could not be concealed. 
France and its allies would fundamentally leave things as 
they are. Italy and the nations with which it seeks to 
associate itself would revise many things. I am not dealing 
with the merits or demerits of the European division, but 
am merely pointing to the fact of that division. Here once 
more the circumstance is by no means conclusive. If the 
difference of mentality has been admitted, it is subject to 
correction. France and Italy parted on better terms than 
might have been expected in view of the opposition of their 
views, and with mutual assurances that negotiations, which 
have long languished, will again be taken up with the desire 
to reach a satisfactory agreement. Whether these hopes are 
fulfilled at an early date or not, at least the door is open for 
serious negotiations. 

Moreover, if as between France and Italy there is a 
profound divergence, and if the old and the new and the 
new-old countries of Central Europe and the Balkans have 
by no means settled down in amity, there are on the map 
of Europe two other immense question marks. The first 
sprawls all over Germany; the second is written upon the 
face of Russia. There are here enigmas which one can only 
expect to answer fully a score of years hence. In the case 
of Germany, nothing that has hitherto happened gives us 
a real clue to the future. For hitherto Germany has not 





been free. Germany has been unable to liberate its emotions. 
It has behaved under a sense of duress or as a matter of 
tactics. Every country doubtless behaves under the duress 
of circumstances and expresses itself tactically. But the 
policy of Germany has been particularly a policy of constraint. 
It may be that duress and tactics have worn a bed along 
which the current of German policy will continue to flow. 
I am inclined to believe that there will be no great change. 
But what I or anybody else believes is not to be accepted 
as the truth. Now that Germany is comparatively free, 
and relieved from the necessity of moving along an ordained 
path, we shall be better able, in a short time, to form 
a clearer estimate. 

As for Russia, prediction would be utterly vain. And yet 
Russia cannot be left aside in any essential European arrange- 
ment, for the countries which are contiguous to Russia may 
be greatly affected by many things that may happen; and, 
though we are now apt to forget it, Russia was a Great 
Power without whose acquiescence or support none of the 
Great Powers of Europe dared to come to any far-reaching 
decision, and Russia to-morrow may once more be a Great 
Power with which Europe will have to reckon. 

Nor must the situation of Great Britain be overlooked. 
Great Britain is at once a European Power and an extra- 
European Power. Without England there can be no 
European federation—for reasons which are so obvious 
that I will not enumerate them. But England may be 
sorely perplexed if it has to choose between casting in its 
lot with the Continent and refusing to assist in a Continental 
combination. Yet all these considerations, far from 
preventing M. Briand from pursuing his idea, have probably 
stimulated him. Now is the time to see what can be done 
to give Europe a common purpose, which, if given, would 
automatically solve some of the problems that at present 
trouble Europe. The very idea of a common purpose should 
help in the making of a tariff truce, and in submerging the 
differences which are represented by France and Italy, 
and in inducing Germany to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with its neighbours. These are sound diplomatic, as distinct 
from idealistic, considerations. How far they will be 
justified by the event is hard to say; but they are sufficient 
to induce us to treat M. Briand’s project, realised or 
unrealised, seriously, and not to dismiss it as the idle fantasy 
of a dilettante diplomatist. It may be taken for granted 
that an astute diplomatist like M. Briand neither speaks nor 
acts without purpose. S1sLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE RACKETS OF CHICAGO 


FEW days ago the Chicago Crime Commission, which 
A is a body of citizens presided over by Mr. F. J. 
Loesch, a public-spirited lawyer holding the office of 

special prosecutor, proclaimed a select number of the city’s 
prominent racketeers and gang leaders. They were gibbeted 
as ‘‘ public enemies ”’ and the law-enforcement officials were 
urged to treat them accordingly. Alphonse (Scarface) 
Capone was the most renowned name on the roll. His 
brother Ralph was also on the list, together with Frank Rio, 
a member of Scarface’s regular bodyguard, lately released, 
with his chief, from prison in Pennsylvania, where he had 
served twelve months for the (to such men) ludicrous offence 
of carrying firearms. Among the remainder there was onc 


known as “ Machine-gun Jack,” another as “ King of 
bombers,” a third as boss of the Middle West white-slave 
traffic, while to a fourth, George (Bugs) Moran, belongs the 
distinction of having made a formal peace with Scarface 
Capone after the murder of their most formidable rival, 
Dion O’Bannion, and two other leading racketeers. One 
particular point is worth noting as to the names in this 
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amazing roster of public enemies. The majority are Italian, 
and next in number come the Irish. In Chicago, as in other 
American cities preyed upon by the most atrocious species 
of modern bandits, men with Anglo-Saxon names seldom 
stand out, although inquiries have shown that the American- 
born is no less likely than the immigrant to be found in the 
criminal records. 

An incident highly typical of Chicago’s ‘“‘ racketeer under- 
world ” befell in March of this year, when, as it happened, the 
present writer was travelling through the Middle West. A 
notorious young racketeer, John Oberta, known as “ Dingbat,”’ 
twenty-six years of age, had been taken for a ride and done 
to death in the customary fashion on the open road. He 
was described as “‘ gangster, hoodlum, beer-runner, cheap 
politician, Robin Hood of Back o’ the Yards” (that is, 
the immense west-side quarter beyond the stockyards). 
Dingbat’s funeral was a scene over which the “ sob-sister ” 
reporters of the Chicago papers enjoyed themselves to the 
limit. The police struggled unavailingly with a vast crowd 
straining to get a glimpse of the silver-bronze coffin, valued 
at $15,000, under its blanket of orchids. It was followed by 
the widow, who had married Oberta after her first racketeer 
husband, Big Tim Murphy, had been slain with a machine- 
gun on the lawn of his own house, two short years before. 
The cortége was two miles in length. The two heroic 
husbands of Mrs. Oberta lie side by side; and in due course, 
no doubt, Scarface Capone and Bugs Moran will attain a 
similar apotheosis. 

The criminal gang is, of course, a very old institution 
in the American city; but the racket as it flourishes to-day 
is a special product of the past decade. Indeed, most 
authorities would agree that it has grown up within the very 
short period of six or seven years. Mr. John Gunther, an 
able member of the Chicago Daily News staff, to whom all 
students of this unexampled anti-social growth are indebted 
(see his article in Harper’s Magazine, October, 1929), says 
that the word racket has come to be synonymous with any 
game for making easy money, and that “a racket may be 
defined as any scheme of exploitation by which criminal 
conspirators live upon the industry of others, maintaining 
their hold by intimidation, terrorism, or _ political 
favouritism.” And such a system of criminal exploitation, 
he adds—“ based on extortion, controlled by hoodlums, 
and decorated with icy-cold murder ”—has recently arisen in 
Chicago and has spread over an enormous area of the city’s 
business life. It should be remarked that when the Scarface 
and Moran gangs were first heard of, delimiting the battle- 
fields and operating with the aid of machine-guns and 
bullet-proof cars, the public assumed that rum-running 
accounted for the whole thing. Hence the curse of gang 
robbery and murder, in their most shocking forms, was 
attributed to Prohibition. To-day, however, it is realised 
that, while the liquor gangs do undoubtedly provide the 
most spectacular examples of violence and corruption and 
secure the biggest prizes, it is the business racketeer and his 
abominable tactics which, in Chicago and numberless other 
cities, not by any means confined to the largest, make the 
most baffling problem for the civie reformers to grapple 
with, 

The racket system is not easy to describe within a short 
space, but one may supply a few examples. The racketeer 
works by the method of exacting tribute from all the members 
of a given trade or occupation, and it would seem that at 
an early stage he found the laundries, the dyers and cleaners, 
the jobbing tailors, and the garages an easy field. He forms 
a gang of hoodlums, with the aid of a few local politicians 
and not seldom one or two crooked labour leaders, and 
proceeds to lay siege to the business of his choice. He asks 
the individual owners to join his organisation and thus be 


protected from police or other interference and from 
competition, since, the illicit protection being paid for on 
a heavy weekly or monthly scale, there must be a rise in 
prices. The laundryman, the pressing tailor, or the 
garage-keeper is in no position to resist the demand. Should 
he be rash enough to attempt it, his premises will be bombed, 
himself or his employees assaulted, his supplies cut off, his 
market destroyed. Every annalist of Chicago racketecring 
has a store of illustrations. Mr. Gunther tells of one Simon 
Gorham, a village blacksmith now in jail, who built up a 
series of successful rackets among the Chicago laundries, 
moving on from the large steam concerns to a round-up of 
some 240 small hand laundries. His net tribute from the 
first was said to be $1,000 a week, from the second about 
$700. This meant incidentally that the laundry bill of 
every household in Chicago went up materially, just as, 
similarly, the tailoring racket involved a doubling of the 
standard charge for sponging and pressing a suit. 

Here is a further specific instance, cited by the same 
authority. Maxie Eisen has been indicted 28 times in the 
past twelve years, and continuing good luck in the courts 
has earned for him the nickname of Maxie the Immune. 
His first racket was the Retail Fish-dealers’ Association, 
consisting of the Jewish hawkers of Chicago. No man 
could sell fish in the Ghetto without paying tribute to Maxie 
Eisen. A dealer named Walkoff, who had been viciously 
assaulted by the racketeer, told his miserable story to the 
public prosecutor. It was to this effect : That Eisen came 
to him in the company of four sluggers. They forced him 
to close his shop on the plea that it was too near the shop of 
another man protected by the racket. A month later 
Walkoff was allowed to re-enter the trade, and the associa- 
tion, at the price of $800 to Eisen. Thrice afterwards he 
bought and sold a shop, paying each time $300 to Eisen 
on account of the racket and 10 per cent. commission on 
the transaction for the racketeer himself. 

According to the records of the State’s Attorney, or 
public prosecutor, there were in Chicago recently more than 
ninety rackets at work, and, despite an energetic public 
campaign since 1928, it is believed that at least sixty of 
them are still in full cry. The Employers’ Association 
estimates that the sum-total of tribute paid by the people 
of Chicago is not less than 136 million dollars a year, or, 
say, $45 for every man, woman and child in the city. The 
figure sounds incredible; but we must bear in mind that 
the racketeers made a conquest of the field that was extra- 
ordinarily swift and complete. A list of the sixty or more 
businesses believed to be subject to racketeering includes 
the larger portion of the trades directly affecting the average 
household, from janitors and taxi-drivers to carpet-layers 
and undertakers, while it is noteworthy that no small 
percentage of the occupations involves workmen of the 
sort that are peculiarly at the mercy of corrupt Union 
officials. The garage racket is believed to cover nearly all 
the 10,000 garages in the Chicago area. It is so prosperous 
that it has been “ hi-jacked ”’—that is, made the battle- 
ground of contending gangs of the incumbents and various 
usurpers. The shoeblacks pay a heavy entrance fee and 
submit to a monthly levy. The barbers likewise are in 
servitude. The building trades are a welter of rackets, 
while the exactions of the ruffians disguised as the Electric 
Sign Club have become a popular legend touching the 
limitless opportunities afforded by the theatres and movie 
palaces, the restaurants and cabarets. 

Needless to say, no great city could become the racketeers’ 
paradise unless it were already a theatre of lawlessness and 
social anarchy. In recent years the annual average of 
murders in Chicago has been nearly 400, while the average 
of convictions has been less than 80 and the number of 
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executions not worth mentioning. In 1928 there were 
399 recorded murders and 77 convictions, with not a single 
execution. In one recent period of four years, 215 gangsters 
were killed and not one man punished. Chicago people, 
nevertheless, are accustomed to affirm that their city is 
no worse than any other great centre inhabited by 
unassimilated communities; that Boston and Philadelphia 
are at least as bad, and that New York is demonstrably 
worse. Chicago suffers in repute, it is contended, by reason 
of its centrally exposed position and its reckless delight in 
publicity. “It does not matter what they say,” the 
Chicagoan is understood to declare, “so long as they say 
it.’ And there is something in this; even Mayor Bill 
Thompson, now drawing ingloriously to the end of his 
grotesque reign, was exploited as an advertisement for the 
city, the argument being that Chicago was great enough, 
rich and adventurous enough, to suffer even a Thompson 
without losing any of its power and prosperity. The price, 
however, has exceeded even the extremest estimates of those 
who, at the end of the last mayoral campaign, forecast a 
four-years’ triumph of brutality, graft, and all the newest 
crimes of racketeering. But Thompson is finished, and 
history will probably repeat itself in Chicago at least to 
this extent, that the departure of the racketeers’ mayor 
will be followed by the most rigorous house-cleaning the 
city has ever known. 

There remains one practical consideration to which the 
governing citizens will not be indifferent. Chicago is to 
celebrate its centenary three years hence with an exhibition 
that will be infinitely more ambitious than the World’s 
Fair of 1893, which is recalled as the event that revealed 
the potentiality of the city to the outside world. Long 
before 1938, we may be quite certain, Chicago will have 
worked out a plan of dealing with its racketeers, if only 
under the compulsion of the necessity of turning the 
attention of the United States and Europe to the positive 
achievements of the Middle Western metropolis. And 
those achievements, it cannot be denied, are in themselves 


not remarkable only, but stupendous. 
I Wednesday afternoon, I saw a newspaper bill which 
contained in sensationally large letters the announce- 
ment: ‘Stock Exchange Draw.” An accident to an M.P. 
would have excited me more than that. Even the wedding 
of an actress would have made me mildly curious. But 
what did I care who had drawn which horse in the Stock 
Exchange Sweepstake now that the strict enforcement of 
the law had prevented me from getting my customary 
ticket? To the man without a ticket what could be duller 
than a long list of figures and names : 


11389 Soupeur 
1210 Buckwyn 
1432 Parlatore 
1727 Senator, 


and scores of others that seemed in the circumstances as 
meaningless as Hebrew to a man who does not know the 
language. Last year on the same occasion how different it 
was! With what trembling anticipation one’s fingers 
opened the paper! How one passed by the great events 
of the hour, careless whether Africa had been submerged 
under the ocean or whether the boll-weevil was at his fell 
work on the cotton crop, in order to search for one particular 
number opposite the name of a horse that was music ! 
Something above a hundred thousand pounds depended on 
the discovery of that number in the right place, but to 
discover it anywhere at all would at least have made one 
sure of the expenses for a summer holiday. Greed and hope, 


SWEEPSTAKES 


HAVE never felt more indifferent than I felt when, on 


two of the most delightful sensations known to man, coursed 
through one’s being as one sought amid the horribly small 
print for the name and number that might have been the 
omen of a fortune. Even when a single reading failed to 
find the number, one looked again in the wild hope that one 
might have accidentally missed it, or that it might have 
been placed out of its order by a compositor. If one had 
seen the number, one could scarcely have believed that it 
was there; but neither could one quite believe in its absence. 
Then, suddenly, one realised. A cloud passed over the sun, 
Hope faded. Greed sank into resignation. Another long 
vista of grinding toil and unrewarded effort lay before one. 
There was no possibility of waking up a rich man for another 
year at least. With a brave smile a quarter of a million 
men and women folded up their papers and returned to 
labour and to poverty; and the Stock Exchange Sweep 
was as though it had never been. 

It is surely a puzzling thing that the law of a civilised 
country should look on the indifference of the present week 
as a more desirable spirit in its citizens than the hope—hope 
merging into resignation and self-conquest—which prevailed 
when it was possible for almost anybody to obtain a ticket 
in the Stock Exchange Sweep. It is wise, no doubt, on 
the part of the State to regard gambling with a suspicious 
eye: it is probably wise on the part of the State to regard 
almost any pleasure with a suspicious eye, considering how 
unpleasant many human beings are in their pleasures. But 
to me it seems that of all the pleasures one of the most 
innocent, as well as one of the least expensive, is that of 
taking a ticket in a Derby sweepstake. There are moralists 
who say that it is immoral to desire something for nothing, 
but we have always desired something for nothing since 
childhood. Which of us longs to be paid only according 
to his deserts? Who does not desire above his just reward 
some gift of fortune? It is chance as well as merit that 
makes a man an archbishop, or a Cabinet Minister, and 
most men, looking back on their careers, realise how at 
some point they were the debtors of accident. Many 
human beings have the dream of sudden enrichment through 
the death of a relative of whose existence they were unaware. 
Even the sternest moralist’s heart would beat a little faster 
if he saw an advertisement in the Times announcing that 
he would hear something to his advantage if he communicated 
with a firm of solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn. Would he refuse 
to accept something for nothing if he were proved to be 
next of kin to a deceased Australian millionaire whose 
name he had never heard? Rather would he accept his 
luck, even though he had done nothing to merit it. Yet, 
surely, if it is a sin to accept a prize in a raffle at a church- 
bazaar, having done nothing to earn it, it is an immensely 
graver sin to accept a fortune without having done anything 
to earn it. 

As luck plays so great a part in our lives whether we like 
it or not, everybody ultimately becomes reconciled to its 
existence except in regard to raffles and horse-races. No 
member of the Anti-Gambling League protests against the 
spinning of a coin at the beginning of a cricket-match, 
though the fate of England in the Test Matches may ulti- 
mately depend on whether the coin falls with the King’s 
head uppermost. The severest censor of betting does not 
abolish the words ‘‘ fortunate’? and “lucky” from his 
vocabulary, and he is glad when his party or his side wins, 
even when it is, as they say, lucky to win. The delight in 
luck is universal, and it is because of this delight in luck that 
human beings have made so many occasions for increasing 
the opportunities for luck in ordinary life. Hence the 
love of gambling in the casino, of betting on horses, of 


playing poker or pitch and toss. All these things 


have been condemned without reservation by numbers of 
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good men, and it would be a bold man who would say there 
is no danger in such pleasures. The dreams of avarice have 
the unfortunate effect on some people of so blinding them 
to reality that they cannot even see how little money is in 
their purses. Hope in them becomes all but certainty, and 
they are ready to impoverish themselves for an intoxicating 
vision of riches. And the more money they lose that they 
cannot afford to lose, the more madly are they convinced 
that they can “‘ get it all back” by risking the loss of some 
more. One need not be a rigid moralist to regard this as 
demoralising, and, till fools cease to bet and gamble, betting 
and gambling will present a serious problem to the State. 

For the sake of such people, it seems to me, the State 
should issue a little book of instructions for all potential 
betters and gamblers, to be given to every boy and girl on 
arriving at the age of eighteen. In this it could be pointed 
out that betting and gambling are not a means of becoming 
rich, but are a rather expensive amusement which has to be 
paid for like a cup final or an evening at the theatre. Tables 
should be included, showing how the player of boule or 
roulette over a considerable period is bound to lose to the 
bank, and experts on horse-racing should be asked to con- 
tribute articles estimating the startlingly small number of 
persons, apart from the bookmakers, who make a living 
out of betting, and pointing out the reason why loss of money 
is almost inevitable to the regular backer of horses. A 
number of rules for wise betters and gamblers might be 
added, such as “* Bet only for amusement,” “* Do not spend 
more money on betting than on any other amusement,” 
“‘ Never regard anything as a certainty even if you have it 
from the horse’s mouth,” “‘ Take it for granted that every 
shilling you stake is lost till your horse has won,” ending with 
the Boy Scouts’ motto “ Keep smiling.” No one should 
be allowed to bet who could not produce a certificate to the 
effect that he had learned these rules by heart and had 
pledged himself to act upon them. Is it a dream that in 
less than a generation the spirit of betting would have been 
transformed, and that a Boy Scout idealism would have 
invaded not only Tattersall’s and the silver ring, but even the 
by-streets where men lurk at the corners to receive betting- 
slips from wayfarers when the policeman’s back is turned? 

In any case there must be some better way of proceeding 
than this prying censorship of sweepstakes and _ raffles. 
The law, while it exists, must, no doubt, be enforced, but 
would it not be wise to amend the law in such a way as to 
permit the citizens to amuse themselves by occasionally 
buying the chance of making a fortune on a horse-race? No 
less demoralising form of gambling has ever been invented 
than a sweepstake. I never yet knew a man who kept his 
family short of food in order to buy a ticket in a sweepstake 
or who found himself in gaol for robbing his employer of the 
purchase money. If credit betting were abolished by law, 
indeed, and the State itself organised sweepstakes on the 
great races, it seems to me that many of the evils associated 
with gambling would quickly disappear. Private sweep- 
Stakes are another matter, but the only serious danger in 
them is that they may be run dishonestly. There is no 
reason for the State to be perturbed while they are run by 
such organisations as the Stock Exchange. They are an 
admirable method of raising money for charities, and I 
should like to see every hospital running its own sweepstake 
on the Derby. 

It is to my mind a most unfortunate thing that State 
lotteries were abolished a hundred years ago. Members of 
Parliament prophesied at the time that the abolition of 
lotteries would lead to an increase of taxation, and the fact 
that taxation has increased in the last hundred years stares 
us in the face from every Income Tax demand. Lamb 
mourned their disappearance, and Lamb was no apologist 


for vice. What would he have thought the world had 
fallen to if he had lived to-day when it is forbidden even to 
give prizes to the holders of certain tickets at a charity ball, 
and when one can scarcely hold a raffle for a cuckoo-c.ock 
in a parish hall without risking the intervention of the 
police? A law that interferes with the harmless pleasures of 
mankind is merely meddlesome and is of profit neither to 
morality nor to the State. 

The limitation of the Calcutta Sweep to members of the 
Stock Exchange has saved me a pound, or whatever a 
ticket costs, and I suppose I should be grateful to a law 
which does me such a service. But I am_ public-spirited 
enough to prefer losing a pound in a sweepstake to saving 
it at the expense of the reputation of the law for wisdom. 
Anyhow, I shall probably waste the pound in some other 
way. In fact, I have wasted it already. . @ 


A PLEA FOR THE PLOUGH 


, NHE agricultural position to-day is, as always, 
dependent upon the plough. Nothing that modern 
industry or ingenuity has been able to achieve 

has availed to oust the simple, primitive implement that 
was at work when Virgil wrote his Georgics, and will 
probably be in active service centuries hence. The most 
that we have succeeded in doing is to speed the plough; 
we cannot apparently supersede it. The plough is the 
connecting link between man and Mother Earth, our bread 
the fruit of its service. Those who believe that because 
England has become industrialised in the last century 
the plough should pass out of fashion, fail to realise all 
that this wonderful instrument does, not only to create 
food, but to promote employment and national prosperity ; 
they forget that it is the foundation of what was until 
quite recently and still may be the first industry in these 
islands. In the last twelve years some millions of acres 
in Great Britain have fallen back from corn to grassland, 
and with this retrogression tens of thousands of food 
producers have become merely food consumers, kept in 
being by a dole, while we have come to rely more and more 
upon the imports of countries that, often by the use of 
sweated labour, are able to undersell their competitors 
in the markets of the world. 

Perhaps, in the long run, it is well that this change in 
our attitude to food production should be doomed to 
disappoint its supporters. Already it has multiplied un- 
employment, already it has strained the nation’s resources 
to so serious an extent that, since our exports and imports 
do not more than balance, we are relying upon outside 
sources, which are in no wise stable, for the means to pay 
our food bills. In the meantime the actual value of 
English land is depreciating to an alarming extent, and we 
have the further knowledge, disquieting, even startling, 
that, in spite of the low wholesale prices of imported food, 
the consumer is no better off than he would be if he were 
to pay the English producer, that is to say, the farmer, 
a price that would enable him to produce at a profit and 
to maintain a large staff of workers on his land. 

The proof of the decline in the value of the land was set 
out very clearly quite recently in the case of a farm known 
to the writer, a good heavy-land holding of several hundred 
acres with a fine old house, built centuries ago, and solid 
outbuildings of the type that came into being when agri- 
culture was prosperous. The whole place sold for £4 5s. 
per acre, a sum less than the annual rent that was and is 
probably still paid for certain land in the Holland division 
of Lincolnshire and in the most favoured parts of Scotland. 
To-day we find the English farmer, not only living from 
hand to mouth, but depending upon his livestock to eat 
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the produce of the farm. You have not to travel far in 
any direction before you find wheat and oats being fed to 
the poultry, barley being ground for pigs, potatoes fed to 
cows, and you are told there is no other way of dispos- 
ing of food that is the best of its kind in the world. 

The agricultural industry throughout the length and 
breadth of these islands is in a state of discord, but that 
discord could be resolved by one simple act—the guarantee 
of a reasonable price for the farmer’s wheat. This is the 
pivot on which everything turns. If the farmer could 
produce his wheat at a profit, he could carry on with all 
his other acts of husbandry and keep a full staff, at least 
three times as many as he requires after he has been forced 
to put his land down to grass. Certain courteous critics 
of a previous article have suggested that the guarantee of 
55s. per quarter which, if wheat were controlled from the 
field to the consumer’s table, would enable the loaf to be 
sold for 2d. less than it is fetching to-day, confers a favour 
upon the farmer who raises more than four quarters to 
the acre. Against this criticism may be opposed the simple 
fact that four quarters is our national average, though 
great authorities like Sir Roland Biffin are of opinion that 
we shall raise that average to five quarters in the course of 
time. It should be perfectly easy when five replaces four 
as a national average return, to pass the benefit on to the 
farm labourer in the form of increased wages. Where else 
are we to look for the necessary improvement in the condition 
of agricultural labourers? The old legal maxim De 
minimis non curat lex is sound enough. If the principle 
of guaranteed prices will enable the farmer to build up 
his ruined industry, will bring back a quarter of a million 
men, and more than half a million men, women and children, 
to the countryside within the first three years and probably 
twice as many in five years, if it will enable the staple food 
of the poorest among us to be sold at 75 per cent. of the 
price obtaining to-day, is there sufficient objection in the 
fact that a few men who have uncommonly rich soil and 
uncommonly wide knowledge will be able to take temporary 
advantage of stabilised prices and carefully guarded pro- 
duction? It may be asserted confidently that there is no 
change in any trading conditions that does not bring large 
and often quite undeserved fortunes to people who have 
never done a stroke of work to improve the industry from 
which they derive benefit. We have only to look at the 
shareholders in great concerns like Courtauld’s, the tobacco 
companies, the margarine combines, and the rest, to see 
that riches spring up, so to speak, in the night, and that 
they come to the deserving and undeserving with as much 
impartiality as measles or influenza. The case for the 
farmer is a great deal stronger than the case for those who 
happen, so to speak, to have put their money on the right 
horse; for any man who has faced the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune in the last ten years, and is still 
farming hopefully, deserves to have a little luck without 
exciting the hostility of those who are only prepared to 
accept any scheme of national benefit if it confers no 
favours. 

I wish it were possible for those who have the destinies 
of England in their hands to-day to take a conducted tour 
through the heart of rural England, to visit the remote 
countryside of many counties and, remembering that agri- 
culture is still one of the greatest of our national industries, 
to see the picture that is presented to-day. They would 
find houses passing into dangerous disrepair, buildings in 
the last stages of dilapidation, fences broken, ditches and 
water-courses choked, hedges unbrushed and neglected, 
arable fields fallen down to bad grass of which an acre 
will hardly maintain a cow. They would discover, particu- 
larly in the ruined corn lands of these islands where we 


produce more wheat per acre than any of our competitors, 
such a condition as has not obtained since 1879, when 
wheat was sold as low as 9s. a sack. But in those days 
wages were 10s. a week, tithe was low and income tax 
practically unheard of, so that the farmer had the benefit 
of his invested savings, if any. ‘To-day we witness a revival 
of the bad conditions in circumstances that tend to 
aggravate them, and the worst part of the whole situation 
is that it is susceptible of immediate remedy if only our 
rulers will wake to the truth that home-grown food, 
shepherded on its way from the farm to the table, is no 
dearer than the food of dubious origin which we buy from 
countries where men, women and children must work long 
hours for the poorest wage. 

Unfortunately the forces that are opposed to an industrial 
revival are not merely those of an administration that is 
urban in its outlook. The importing and distributing 
trades are definitely hostile to increased home production. 
There is a deliberate tendency to suggest that English 
wheat is fit only to be reserved for the making of biscuits 
and pastry and the feeding of chickens, chiefly because it 
does not admit of the same profitable manipulation in the 
making of the loaf that the hard foreign wheats do. 

To speak with the frankness the occasion demands, some 
of the vested interests of the world are opposed to a British 
agricultural revival. All the finance that depends upon 
export trade, all the great importers, all the great combines 
can make profit by manipulations that would simply 
disappear if the British farmer were first encouraged, and 
then directed, to take our British food supplies in hand, 
and if intermediate profits were controlled. There are those 
who believe that, given the chance, our farmer would 
actually feed these islands; but this may be an extreme 
view. Granting that he could provide for five days out 
of seven—and here we have expert opinion in favour of the 
supposition—it is clear that the great experiment is not 
only worth while, but that it would have an enormous 
influence both upon employment and upon the national 
exchequer, while leaving this country with vast sums of 
money for investment in the Dominions and dependencies 
oversea. 

Unfortunately, when we look at agriculture through the 
distorting medium of industrialism, these truths are 
obscured, and because of the obscuration English arable 
land can be bought for 90s. the acre and the farmer finds 
that he must feed the proceeds of a bountiful harvest to 
his livestock or leave it to rot in his barns and clamps. 

S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
AUTHORS AND REVIEWERS 


To the Editor of TuE NEw SraTEsMAN. 


Srr,—Like Mr. Peter Vernon, I have no desire to be contro- 
versial. I agree with everything he says in his letter except those 
sentences which relate to the subject under discussion. It would 
certainly be ridiculous to suggest that a critic who disagrees 
with the fundamental thesis of the author whom he is discussing 
should not “ briefly state’ the opposite view. It is essential 
that he should do so. What I am concerned about is the tendency 
of critics, instead of calling attention, as they should, to the 
permissible alternative reading of the facts, to announce as if 
it were a matter of proved fact, that the alternative reading is 
the correct one, and to suggest that it is well known to be such 
by all competent scholars. It is against this kind of implication, 
patent in so many reviews to-day, that I wish to protest. 

Not in the least on my own account—no minor author has, 
I am sure, ever been more kindly treated by reviewers than 
I have. But because as a publisher I know how fatally easy it is 
for a few unjustifiably didactic reviews to “‘ kill” a good book 
stone dead. It is a mere matter of fact that an author who does 
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not accept any of the ordinary pre-suppositions of the intelligentsia 
on history, philosophy or science to-day gets in place of criticism 
a series of ex cathedra denunciations. 

The extreme case was that of The Great Delusion, which 
I published some years ago. Paper after paper announced that 
the author was wrong, and added that the experts would in due 
course say precisely where he was wrong. As a matter of fact, 
the authors of that very remarkable book were not wrong and 
the experts kept silent, but that is beside my point. The attitude 
of the press, the glib use of hostile generalisations, and the 
references to experts convinced the reading public and killed 
the book, despite 150 columns of reviews in ten days. 

This sort of thing is wholly bad for literature and for the cause 
of popular education. It is, in fact, that worst of all censorships, 
an unofficial censorship of opinion. It is easy and fashionable 
to say that such things defeat themselves. I do not believe it. 
The vast majority of those who read reviews do so for information, 
believe absolutely in the supreme qualifications of the reviewer 
and, if he says an author is talking nonsense, believe him. This 
means, in my submission, that it is of real importance that critics 
should distinguish sharply, and enable their readers to do so, 
between errors of fact, deductions illegitimately drawn from the 
correct facts, and merely disputable theses about which two or 
more groups of real scholars take different views. It is the duty 
of a critic to draw attention to these different views. It is not 
proper, in my humble opinion, for a critic to go further and 
announce the thesis which he himself supports as the correct one 
(unless he makes it quite clear that he is expressing a purely 
personal opinion), except in cases where the Editor gives him 
space enough to justify such an assertion by a thorough 
marshalling of all the evidence.—Yours, etc., 

The Athenzeum. Dovuctas JERROLD. 


WHO SHALL BE LAUREATE? 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Touching on the question of the Laureateship, I have 
the verses of all the poets you mention as thinkable candidates 
upon my shelves and in lesser measure in my memory. Further, 
I venture to claim the personal friendship of all but one. Even 
to myself I dare not say which is the greatest poet, but I have 
no doubt which would be the properest Poet Laureate. 

Mr. Yeats is in the nature of things hors concours. The 
Laureate must be an Englishman whose thought is wholly given 
to England; not a flunkey like so many who brought the office 
into such contempt as Gray showered on it, or a jingo poetaster 
like him who owed his wreath, as you justly say, ** to the cynical 
carelessness of Lord Salisbury.” It had been better on the brow 
of Austin Dobson, who was at least a master of the traditions 
of English verse and sang a pure and sweet if rather childish 
note. Alfred Austin fell short of Colley Cibber, who at any rate 
knew when he was being funny. Mr. Kipling, despite his great 
artistry, protests his Englishry a trifle noisily and he has proved 
himself an almost hysterical partisan in home politics. I must 
add that I believe his private character to be too modest and 
too just to allow himself to be put forward. Mr. Chesterton 
loves drum and trumpet no less than he, and gives them a jollier 
thump and merrier tootle, ‘‘ a holy and a cheerful note”; but 
a poet who could not write a royal threnody or epithalamium 
without a dig at the collateral princes of the house of David 
must not be Laureate in this country. 

There remain Mr. Binyon, Mr. Masefield, and Mr. de la Mare. 
Well, I vote for Binyon, and I believe Masefield and de la Mare 
would do the same. For Binyon is more typically English 
than de la Mare, more academic than Masefield, while in common 
with both he is saturated with the love of England and of the 
beauty that was ere England was, and will be when she has 
passed away.—Yours, etc., ConaL O’RIoRDAN, 

April 26th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The appointment of a new Poet Laureate lies, oddly 
enough, with the politicians. May one who is not of their trade 
suggest that the obvious name is Sir Henry Newbolt’s ? 

Reform Club, Yours, etc., 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. H. BEttoc. 
April 28th. 





EARNED INCOME 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—‘* Taxpayer”’ deplores that ‘‘so far as the rate of 
taxation is concerned,” a young bachelor with an income of 
£1,500 from a legacy is ‘“ treated on exactly the same footing ” 
as a married man of sixty-five with an income of £500 from 
savings. What he means by “the same footing” is not clear; 
what is clear is that the young bachelor will this year be required 
to pay over £283 15s. of his income to the State (or 3s. 94d. in 
the £), while the old married man will be required to pay £19 2s. 


(or 9}d. in the £). The latter gets “‘ age relief’? which is exactly 
the same in amount as “earned income relief”; and on an 
income one-third the size of the other’s pays one-fifteenth as 
much tax.—Yours, etc., 

April 26th. MATTHEW. 


TAXATION AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STatTEsMAN. 


Sir,—In your courteous note to my letter in your issue of 
April 26th you say you do not agree that representation without 
taxation is equally as bad a thing as taxation without representa- 
tion. Is the Government of a country not a business? Is there 
any business in the world a share in which would be given to 
parties with no financial responsibility? Also, you ask why 
should restricted social services mean many fewer unemployed ? 
Because the burden of paying for these social services adds greatly 
to the cost of production in this country, thus handicapping us 
in competition with foreigners.—Yours, etc., 

J. B. PoLttoK-M’Catt. 

[The Government of a country is quite obviously not a business 
in the commercial sense suggested by our correspondent. 

As regards unemployment and the social services, no doubt 
employers’ contributions under the Health, Pensions and Un- 
employment Insurance Acts are to be reckoned as an addition to 
their costs of production. But even supposing these contributions 
were not merely reduced, but entirely abolished, it is not in the 
least likely that the saving effected would reduce costs sufficiently 
to enable the coal and other export trades to beat foreign competi- 
tion and reabsorb many of their unemployed workers. Of course, 
the repeal of the Insurance Acts (which incidentally would have 
to be an all round repeal, and not merely in the exporting indus- 
tries) is not practical politics. Even against such economic 
advantages as it might seem to promise, there would have to be 
set the resulting loss of efficiency in the workers and largely 
increased payments for poor relief or public assistance, of which 
the employers would have to bear their share. Apart from this, 
the social consequences of attempting such a wholesale lowering 
of the standard of life would be disastrous. No mere nibbling 
at the social services, therefore, will have any appreciable effect 
on unemployment. A root-and-branch destruction of them might 
theoretically mean fewer unemployed; but in practice it would 
be impossible.—Eb. N.S.] 


AN INDUSTRIAL EXPERIMENT 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I draw the attention of your readers to an 
advertisement in a recent issue referring to an interesting 
experiment which is being made in Brynmawr, a town which 
has probably been harder hit by the prevailing depression than 
any other in South Wales? There is no future for the collieries 
in the district even if improvement in the industrial situation 
takes place elsewhere. 

Arising out of the relief work undertaken by the Society of 
Friends a detailed survey has been made of the district and a 
carefully-worked-out scheme has been prepared for the setting 
up of some new industries on somewhat fresh lines. 

A central body has been formed which has been registered as 
the Brynmawr and Clydach Valley Industries, Ltd. Its function 
will be (1) to raise funds; (2) to examine and get expert advice 
upon any suggested industry; and (3) to advance capital in the 
form of loans to enable such industries to be started. These 
industries will be organised on co-operative lines as independent 
concerns, but as the capital is in the form of a loan the parent 
body will retain the sole right of control until such loan is repaid, 
when the business will become the property of the workers. 

The company has not been formed as a money-making concern, 
but as an attempt to provide work. 

Donations or applications for shares may be sent to the 
Secretaries, Messrs. Chalmers, Wade and Co., Chartered Ac- 
countants, 24 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, from whom also 
an explanatory memorandum may be obtained.—Yours, etc., 

PETER FREEMAN 
(M.P. for Brecon and Radnor) 


FARMERS’ RENTS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Jesse Hawkes challenges me to disprove his state- 
ment that the rents on rich farms are not at present high enough 
to equalise profits. I have never disputed it. What I said was 
that there was nothing to prevent a State assessor from fixing 
equitable rents. This Mr. Hawkes has not denied, which is all 
that concerns me. State control of farming is another question, 
and one that I am not competent to discuss.—Yours, etc., 

April 26th. R. Grant Brown. 
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Miscellany 


ROYAL ACADEMY BLUES 


HERE is one wall at this year’s exhibition of the 
Royal Academy which comes entirely up _ to 
expectations. It contains nine Trafalgar battleships, 
Tintern revisited once more, a straggle of Spanish beggars, 
Orpheus entertaining leopards, a Scottish landscape, a view 
of Venice, and portraits of a peeress, a knight, a 
C.B.E.P.1.C.E. and a Clerk of a City Company. Those are 
the sorts of things which the Royal Academy sets out to 
do, and which it has now done for the hundred and sixty- 
second time. It is a triumph of force of habit, like searching 
the vaults of the Houses of Parliament on the eve of 
November the Fifth, or taking off one’s hat to the new 
moon. Some roguish fellow, doubtless eager to set the 
flesh of the public a-creep, has chosen for the motto of 
this year’s catalogue the late Poet Laureate’s maxim, 
** With new attainments new orders of beauty arise.” But 
let the public be reassured; there are no new attainments 
and very little beauty. The verses written, circa 1870, by 
an R.A. and a future P.R.A., John Everett Millais, still 
hold good for the most part : 


Portraits here staring, 
Grand effects flaring, 
Animals glaring, 
Hang on the walls. 


Little girls skipping, 
Winter scenes (nipping), 
Lots of Dutch shipping 
Preparing for squalls. 


Huntsman and hounds, 

Old churches and towns, 
Dons, D.C.L. gowns, 

Are there by the score; 
Birds’ nests, pickle-jars, 
Pussy cats, jolly tars, 
Soldiers home from the wars 
Abound evermore, 


The ingredients of the jumble have not greatly changed, 
though this year’s shipping is mainly English and French. 
Surely never before have so many frigates, liners, fishing- 
boats, feluccas, and even toy yachts sailed the walls of 
Burlington House; never can so many tubes of blue paint 
have been expended to provide them with the necessary 
sea. It is as though our R.A.’s, actual and incipient, had 
determined to become A.B.’s instead. Unfortunately, 
master-mariners do not necessarily produce masterpieces, 
and it is to be feared that the oils have been spilt on these 
troubled waters in vain. 

But if the ships predominate, they are run close by the 
tiny tots, of whom there are more than sufficient to stock 
a commodious créche. Mythological personages make a 
good showing, too, though there is a sad slump in grannies 
and cavaliers. »‘As regards the picture of the year, Mr. Mark 
Symons has a good chance of scoring it with his modernised 
version of the Crucifixion. The trick is an old one now, 
but those who survived the epidemic of apoplexy induced 
by Mr. Stanley Spencer’s “ Resurrection” must be ready to 
crimson once more. Beyond its inappropriate treatment of 
the subject, the picture is without interest. Mr. Joseph 
Keating’s “* Homo Sapiens ” competes with it in sensationa- 
lism. It shows a spectacled young man, loaded with such 
panoplies of authority, and presumably tyranny, as the judge’s 
wig, the bishop’s mitre and the general’s helmet, involved 
in anairraid. But as a problem picture it is far too obvious 
and pompous. It is to be regretted that the Hon. John 
Collier has deserted this fascinating genre. 

The works which are serious attempts at painting, and 
not merely efforts to tickle or startle the palate of the 
public, are of the usual Academy standard. Mr. John’s 
portraits and flower-piece, and Mr. Sickert’s portrait and 


drawing, are up to the artists’ standard, which is another 
matter. Sir William Orpen is not so dashing as usual, 
though Sir John Lavery’s “ Lord Melchett” is quite a good 
Orpen. The other portraits are the customary array of 
greater or lesser celebrities and older or younger fashionable 
women. Here and there we are arrested by the sitter’s 
name, though hardly by the artist. As a contemporary 
historical and social record these pictures have their claim 
to momentary attention. The robes, uniforms, dresses and 
decorations are nearly always painted with that monotonous 
slickness which is an Academy characteristic; there is 
little more to be said for them. 

The tendency in landscape is to reproduce the obviously 
picturesque in terms of Crome, an accomplishment at 
which Mr. Oliver Hall is an adept. A more irritating style 
is the flat and lack-lustre imitation of tapestry, of which 
Mr. Algernon Newton’s “‘ Bayswater” is typical. The late 
Mr. H. H. La Thangue and Messrs. Farquharson and 
Bishop, on the contrary, are in their very different ways 
painters who view their scene from an individual point of 
view, and their work stands out refreshingly from the rest, 
Mr. Spencelayh, too, has a way of his own, and the 
meticulous realism of ‘ Mother’s Sampler” is altogether 
successful. Mr. Sidney Merrill’s “Prison Yard” and Miss 
Mann’s “ Study of a Girl” come nearest to the aspirations of 
this year’s motto. 

The sculpture is elephantine and ugly, or ornamental and 
trivial. The water-colours are accomplished and dull. 
But the etchings and wood-engravings are really good. 
As a whole, though, this year’s Academy is undistinguished 
and depressing. There is too much sea and not enough salt. 

T. W. Earp. 


MAY DAY IN MOSCOW 


F you wish to feel the throb of Russia’s heart, go to 
I Moscow. But you must be there on a May Day, 
The celebrations that mark the occasion at the Red 
Square for two days and two nights are more than the 
official display of military strength of Soviet Russia; a little 
more, too, than a mere gathering of workers and peasants 
for an annual gala fair. The event expresses even greater 
intensity of purpose and devotion than a Passion Play, 
yet its deeper meaning comes upon one the more emphatically 
because behind these passing tableaux lies a prodigious 
tragedy of our times. 

The two days when this drama is enacted are the first 
of May and the day previous to it. Arrangements are made 
for the affair weeks ahead of the time, as practically every 
local village Soviet has been reminded of its oncoming 
through “ the voice of Kremlin,” by wireless, by placards 
and by means of official circulars. Not that the people 
needed much reminding, for whether it be a mother rocking 
the baby’s cradle, or a fisherman sailing down the stream 
of the Volga, they sing the song of Holy Mother Moscow, 
and yearn to visit it if fate could place it in their way. And 
May Day affords this chance. 

Men, women and children can be seen trekking for 
miles outside the city. They come singly, in pairs, in droves; 
on ponies, on lumbering camels, or on foot trudging along 
the southern route. There are peasants of Ukrain with them, 
the farm labourers and even the Kerghiz Khans from 
Central Asian Steppes, all comrades imbued with the spirit 
of present-day Russia. Big men of southern provinces 


clad in tight breeches and long boots and wearing their cloth 
caps at a rakish angle, the haughty Turkomans with large 
skin hats, the dreamy-eyed Uzheks in their striped and 
quilted flowing coats sitting perilously on Yabas of Samar- 
kand; women of Kharkoff shouting, “ Veregeé tes, beregeé 
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tes °—‘* take care, take care ’’—to their husbands as they 
endeavour to remove the Samovar from the donkey’s pack, 
or the Bek from Bokhara trying to get ahead of the camel 
driver, create an atmosphere of an age which somehow 
does not seem to be our own. On and onward moves the 
caravan, now enveloped in the dust of its own making, 
now winding its way between groves of trees showing their 
fresh emerald green. And all of a sudden, as you look, like 
a fairy castle, Holy Mother Moscow comes in view. A curious 
blending of the East and West you would say, as you see it 
at a distance. Onion-shaped domes with steeples of the 
churches, and modern squarely-set buildings, mingle into 
the picture for which you would hardly find a parallel even 
in the days of old Moghals. Over it all rises the gaunt 
and grey walls of mighty Kremlin, the citadel set 
upon a hill and frowning down on the river Moscow that 
washes its feet. Into this phantom city enter the caravans 
of “‘ the seven peoples of Russia,” on the eve of their greatest 
May Day celebration. 

Moscow on the next day is full to overflowing. More than 
fifty thousand strangers enter its gates, giving the city the 
look of a vast microcosm composed of varied specimens of 
humanity; they are buying and selling with the gusto which 
might put any capitalist town to shame. Housewives 
hurrying along to buy provisions for the holidays, as no 
shops are opened for two days; and as accommodation is 
very scarce, even for those who live in Moscow, the new 
arrivals just sit and lie where they can, under a balcony, 
in the doorway, or merely erect a shelter with an outstretched 
sheet. They spread their clothes, sit and cook food or make 
tea and play upon lute or concertina. They sing, and 
sing well too, and are supremely happy. It is a busy day 
with the officials as well. Different units who are to parade 
the next day are pouring into the city, and after receiving 
orders go down to their quarters. 

But when the night descends it is one living picture of 
red, both official and private buildings are literally bathed 
in obscure red lights. The theatres and cinemas are thronged 
and in them you would not get a seat that night, even if you 
were prepared to pay twenty-four shillings in place of three, 
which a Communist pays. These buildings are draped in 
red, red lights play upon them. Pedlars sell nothing but red 
articles, red flags, red artificial flowers, even red bootlaces. 
Everywhere the sound of “ Pachom? ”—how much, how 
much? strikes upon your ears from the general bazaar where 
shoppers are busy. On the tower beyond the red star 
blinks with its electric lights, it blinks again and keeps on 
blinking. Moscow goes to bed, if it does at all that night, 
under a red glow, only to see red upon rising. 

The Red Square, which is about a mile long, where from 
the top of Lenin’s tomb under the walls of the Kremlin the 
Commander-in-Chief takes the salute, is, of course, inacces- 
sible; for quite half a mile of its approaches are barred. 
Early in the morning some fifteen thousand troops march to 
the square to set a stage, so to speak, for a greater display 
to come. Exactly at ten there was a dead silence. The 
Commander-in-Chief took his place on the top of Lenin’s 
tomb, the officer commanding the capital’s garrison marched 
his men past the saluting base. Others followed, and then 
others. The members of the air force turned out in magni- 
ficent style, and the sailors looked hardened to their jobs, 
with erect, efficient, defiant expressions. No drag- 
tailed crouching or tattered clothes, but dressed in dust- 
yellow or dark green coloured uniforms, wearing helmets or 
the flat caps of their units. 

Again and again a million voices rose and fell in cheers 
as various units paraded. I say a million without exaggera- 
tion, for in that vast area of a mile long there was a sea of 
faces, swaying in excitement as does the barley corn on a 


windy day. What with the roaring sounds of the aeroplanes 
overhead, the repeated singing of the Internationale and 
cheering, it was difficult to imagine a noisier place under 
the sun on that particular day. An English football crowd 
never rose to the enthusiasm of this occasion, and the 
shouting was certainly ten times as much. There were 
infantry, cavalry, the tank corps, the Cossacks with their 
wild war whoops, the gunners waving their whips over their 
heads in salutation as their heavy artillery pieces thundered 
past. It was deafening, uproarious. The nurses followed 
the soldiers. 

But the units of the women’s army struck one dumb. Big 
women, mostly young, with carefree, determined steps, they 
marched past. Wearing no hats, longish skirts, holding 
their bayoneted rifles in workmanlike fashion, they made one 
think; but when their machine gun unit passed the tomb 
of Lenin the crowd and the regular troops lost all control in 
cheering. Every throat was working overtime, the young 
girls sat in their lorries caressing their weapons as if they 
grew there. The Commander-in-Chief’s hand lifted and 
dropped, the officers with him looked radiant with the joy of 
a new acquisition. They felt the might of Moscow. “ Kato’ryi 
chah’s ? what time is it? asks someone, and you find that 
it is midday. The official parade had lasted a full two hours. 

But it is just the beginning of the popular demonstration, 
for forthwith batches of unarmed citizens holding banners, 
shouting and singing the praises of the Revolution, or 
swelling the air with the songs of the Volga boatmen, accom- 
pany their bands. Batches after batches, hundreds, even 
thousands, demonstrate, sing, laugh, shout, go mad with 
excitement of the day as they pass through the square where 
more history lies buried than at any one place in the world. 
Till late that night there is one round of revelry, one orgy 
of sight-seeing, paying homage to the Tomb of Lenin. 
Bands of youths full of vodka, and worked up like children 
who are late in getting to bed, with flushed cheeks and 
sparkling eyes, parade the streets singing, dancing and 
making merry. ‘“ Po’zna lee?”—is it late? one calls 
aloud, much past the midnight hour. “ Ne, ne”—no, no 
they shout in chorus, till in their pent-up energy they lie 
where their heads will rest that night, and in the morning 
trek back to the domed cities of Turkestan or the cornfields 
watered by the Volga; for have they not seen and shared 
in the greatest hour of Russia’s glory—their annual pilgrimage 
to the political shrine which is Holy Mother Moscow? 

IkspaL ALI SHAH. 


PRAYER FOR TOADS 


IGHTEN, Lord, my load. 
L I no beast of brawn 

But tired and troubled toad, 
A simple son of spawn. 


A harmless, foolish toad 
Whom dog disdains to clutch, 
Who shuns the hurtful road 
But loves the lawn’s touch. 


Encourage me, who creep 
With warted limb and back, 

And send me sister sleep 
When winter cometh back. 


And I will worship well 
In manner of my mind, 
Fold fingers, hunch and tell 
The garden, God is kind. 
G. I. Scorr Moncrierr. 
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Casual Papers 
ON PROPORTION 


F we had preserved an excellent custom of our fathers, 
I the custom of giving long titles, I would have called 
this “On Proportion and Scale in Building, or 
A Disquisition upon the Canons of Architecture in so far as 
they refer to Ratios of Length, Height and Breadth, as 
also the Fundamental Elements of Curves,” and having 
done that I suppose I should have added “ By Hilaire 
Belloc, Esq., B.A., sometime Member of Parliament for 
South Salford, etc., etc., etc.”, and then I should have 
dedicated it to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Stopham, K.G., 
F.M.H., D.S.O., O.M., etc., etc., etc., with a long preface, 
and then he would have paid me a great deal of money. 
But all this I will postpone until I come to write upon 
lengthy titles. 

Of all necessities in building—I mean necessities of the 
soul (for the body should be satisfied with any good water- 
tight cave or large tub), Proportion is the first and the main 
essential. In the lack of it, we are ill at ease; in its presence 
we are Satisfied. Yet the laying down of rules for it has 
hardly been achieved, or, if achieved, has largely been lost. 
Its re-discovery sets as difficult a task as any we have given 
to us to do—and it is a task which very few people seem 
to be so much as attempting, let alone fulfilling. This is 
because the instinct for right proportion is an instinct. It 
is organic, not conscious of its origin nor knowing when it 
is working at its highest. 

It would seem, when we look at the works of man in 
every age before the present chaos, as though canons of 
proportion having been somehow or other arrived at, made 
explicit and crystallised, were formulated as rules and 
followed empirically. They differed with the varying 
cultures. What can we discover common to them which 
may help to guide us back to right sense in these matters ? 

The first thing that occurs to one, the oldest and the 
most well-worn of truths in this department, is that in 
these scales the works of man must have had Man for their 
measure. A column a yard high is short, a column a hundred 
yards high is tall, because short and tall in columns are 
words relativetoman. With mere scale this truth is obvious, 
but with Proportion there enters in something much more 
subtle, something which makes Beauvais look a great deal 
higher than the Eiffel Tower, and the Papal Palace at 
Avignon more imposing in mere mass than any skyscraper. 
How these effects are produced, many architects with the 
genius of their craft have explained, and we who know 
nothing of architecture as a craft and are only writers 
must not attempt the task. But we can make suggestions. 

The test of proportion is satisfaction, but how is that 
satisfaction to be attained? The quality of proportion 
resides (almost obviously one might say) in the idea of the 
Normal—which is wrongly translated “‘the Mean.” For 
instance, between the deliberate effects of exaggeration 
there is a middle thing which is exactly appropriate to, and 
in harmony with, the human spirit; something in which 
we repose; and the achievement of that something depends 
upon the obtaining of right proportion. The eye is offended 
by the too highly stilted curved arch. It is, or should be, 
offended by the flattened one, or if, not offended it is at 
least disturbed. It is fully satisfied by the full and plain 
half-circle, which is the Heaven under which man moves, 
and which proclaims equality and sundry other things. 

When you marvel, in the crypt of the Escorial, at a vault 
so flat that you would think it could not stand up, you 
admire the skill of the craftsman; but you are not in the 
presence of the normal. When you find, at the end of the 


Middle Ages, and in their transition to the Renaissance, 
the stone pendant drooping from the midst of the vault, 
and are told how it is an ingenious use of the keystone, you 
admire, as you would a beautiful conjuring trick, but you 
cannot repose in the sight. 

There is one rule which seems to underlie the achievement 
of the normal, and of true proportion, which has often been 
stated in various ways, but the re-statement will do no 
harm. It is this, that the simple geographical figures, the 
figures which are developed through the plain sweep of a 
cord, satisfy the eye, and that the figures which are plain 
multiples also satisfy the eye. It would seem that the 
shapes which have endured as comfortable habitations for 
the human spirit are based, all of them, upon this main 
canon from which the others derive. The arch of a bridge, 
if it be semi-circular, or if it be a fragment of a circular 
circumference, or even if it be an ellipse (which, after all, 
is drawn with one simple cord, though upon two posts 
instead of upon one) are examples. 

The sphere satisfies, or rather parts of the sphere. Does the 
cube? It is less successful. I am often puzzled why this 
should be so, and I have never approached a solution, 
There are some rare interior cubic rooms which satisfy, and 
I have seen buildings, especially in Spain, which were based 
upon the idea of the cube, which were perhaps in their 
extremities contained by a cube (but were not cubic) and 
satisfied the eye. 

Plain multiples satisfy the eye, and it might be argued 
that in some cases the relation of the diameter to the 
circumference of a circle satisfies the eye. I remember 
reading once in one volume out of the whole library of 
nonsense upon the Great Pyramid that it contained a 
relation of this sort. Perhaps the area of the base was to 
the height as the area of a circle to its radius or diameter; 
perhaps it was some other two proportions that fulfilled 
this canon. At any rate, the proportion was there. 

Certain other derivatives satisfy even though they are 
odd; at any rate they do not shock; and these also are 
derived from the simpler forms arrived at with the compass. 
For instance, the regular pentagon and hexagon and octagon, 
not, indeed, in the shape of a window, where they are 
hideous, but in the division of a round or in the six-pointed 
star, or the five-pointed, of which the best example I know 
is in the window of the north transept of Amiens. So also 
the lancet window set in an angle of eighteen degrees, which 
is a derivative of the pentagon, satisfies the eye. So also, 
less satisfactory but tolerable, is the pointed arch set in an 
angle of 45 degrees instead of an angle of 60 degrees. 

What angle satisfies in a roof? I have long puzzled over 
it, but never arrived at a solution. Certainly it is not the 
angle of 45 degrees; that happens to be always an irritant, 
though why I do not know. The noble great roofs of 
Northern Europe are always steeper, and the Southern are 
flatter than 45 degrees; it is beyond me, and I leave it at 
that. But I know that the multiple satisfies the eye, and 
I should like to sing the praises of the square root of 2, which 
is full of meaning indeed, and to which I will come in a 
moment; so stand by. 

The plain multiple—e.g., a tall window divided so that 
it is built up of two or three or four squares; a room twice 
or three times its breadth in length, and a wall the same— 
these have a sort of finality so long as the eye can appreciate 
that it is dealing with a plain multiple and is not deceived 
by perspective; and it is often true that if you cheat the 
eye into believing that it is dealing with a plain multiple, it 
reposes therein. But more subtle and of fuller finality is 
my treasure, the square root of 2. That also is arrived at 
in the simplest of fashions. It is the diagonal of the square. 


Take a tall window, mullioned; let the lower half of it have 
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the proportion of side to breadth as the square root of 
2 is to 1; let the upper half of it be a square; then you 
have, I think, a permanent and established window with 
which you can live and your children after you. And I 
believe that the end wall of a room set lengthways in this 
fashion, so that the height is to the breadth as 1 is to the 
square root of 2, gives the same sense of completion. And 
there would seem to be reason for this, for you have here 
an harmonic. It is the property of a parallelogram in 
which the longer side is to the shorter as the square root of 
2 is to 1, that its half is of the same shape as the whole, its 
quarter the same shape as its half, its eighth the same 
shape as its quarter, and so on. Take a piece of paper of 
these proportions (most notepaper used to be of this shape) ; 
you will find that after you fold it the shape is still the same, 
and if you refold it, still the same, and if you fold it a third 
time, it is still the same. It is the proportion you come 
across continually in the buildings of the true Middle Ages, 
when design was traced on the ground with a cord swinging 
round a pivot, and this proportion can be arrived at at 
once on the ground by joining the ends of the perpendicular 
radius to the end of the horizontal one. 

Consider, then, these canons of a layman, all you archi- 
tects; apply them to your work; and if I know anything 
of attempts to recover the lost spirit of beauty, you will 
achieve results most hideous and damnable. 

H. Bettoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Give Up Your Lovers. By Louis Gotpinc. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Forgotten Image. By ELeanor Scotr. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Love Lies Bleeding. By ANN Rerp. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Years That Take the Best Away. By Barsara Nosie. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


Gallows Orchard. By Cxarre SPENCER. 

The Crochet Woman. 
and Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The White Coat. By P. N. Krassnorr. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 


By Rutn MANNING-SANDERS. Faber 


Allen and Unwin. 


12s. 6d. 

The Man with the X-Ray Eyes. By Fréis Fréistanp. Harpers. 
7s. 6d. 

The Lost Crusade. By Darune Murr. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


To say that you like books about human relationships is 
rather like saying that you like books about life, or almost like 
saying that you like books. But some of the writers grouped 
here have rather specialised on this subject of the subtle and 
extraordinary interplay of person upon person, and such a 
specialisation makes a likely opportunity for a good novel. In 
Mr. Louis Golding’s case it is not so much of person upon person 
as of race upon race in Jew and Gentile. Philip, a Jewish youth 
with a touch of genuine individuality, meets the attractive 
family of Manning, enjoys a very originally-conceived friendship 
with the mother, and gradually falls in love with a daughter, 
Ruth, an earnest convent girl with a gentle leaning towards 
religion. To two natures so delicately made that love itself 
cannot be achieved without some torture of their young timid 
spirits, is added the very tangible torture of difficulty and 
separation. Reasonable, tolerant opposition to their marriage is 
too powerful for them by its very kindness. ‘“* We could open 
that door and slip out into the night and never see any of them 
again,” he says; and she replies: “ Ah, if the door weren’t open. 
. . - If they’d only bolted the door.” The youth seeks shelter 
from ignominy in pride. “ I tried to hit back at you in my own 
mind. I said: * We go back so far, so far. Eachof us isa king, 
even the little old man with ear-locks and a dragging tail-coat 
who sells ingber to the school-children.’”” But both ignominy and 
pride are irrelevances in their suffering. A contrasting event 
rounds the theme. Philip’s beautiful sister, Hannah, is making 
an approved match with one of her race, whom Philip, however, 


perceives to show signs of illness and corruption through 
in-breeding. This second affair has some of the grandeur and 
passion of real tragedy, and its significance is sufficient to justify 
a happy conclusion to the sorrows of Philip and Ruth. 
Mr. Golding’s observation is just, and generous, and impassioned ; 
his writing is occasionally beautiful and never inadequate; and 
he has a neat turn to his dialogue and also in many a phrase 
such as: ‘“ And, in the evening, music, and more especially 
Mozart, who seemed more important than mere music.” 

Miss Eleanor Scott’s investigations into human relationships 
have resulted in another ‘ war among ladies *—the ladies being 
workers in an East End settlement, who unremittingly act upon 
each other’s nerves and emotions throughout this long and 
concentrated novel. The outstanding figure is Beryl Chambers, 
awkward, unattractive, abrupt, immersed in adoration first for 
one fellow-worker and then for one other. Her clumsy, absorbed 
pursuit, defeating its own object, presents a singularly accurate 
picture of a love that is desperate to itself and dull to others. 
The author has not felt, nor made, any opportunity for beauty 
in these nervous tortures—how should she ?—and the characters 
she has not made pitiable or commonplace she has made hard. 
But in many words she piles up a mountain of women’s exactly- 
observed perversities, and one haunting misery. 

Miss Ann Reid deals with the relationship between a father 
and daughter, and the daughter’s love for a school-fellow. The 
strength of this study lies in a lack of exaggeration that heightens 
every effect. The father’s resentment might have been 
exaggerated, also the daughter’s indifference through her 
absorption in her school-friend; but their relationship, on the 
contrary, assumes that almost intolerable importance in the 
reader’s mind which is to be felt only when not one word of its 
poignancy can be attributed to overstatement. And Miss Reid 
is not afraid to interrupt her own general hypothesis with contra- 
dictory incidents. The father’s outbursts of anger are so few 
where they might have been many, and his daughter’s impulses 
of love towards him so many, where there might have been few, 
that it is clear this author would rather risk her point than 
enforce it. The Pennants have a number of children; their 
family life has dignity even in their failures and offences, and 
in their love a note is struck between commonplace and passion 
that exactly reflects the quiet and the crisis of family devotion. 
Tsobel’s neglect of her father is a thing of utter inevitability. If 
she were doing far more than embittering his tolerant, generous 
existence and securing for herself a long, unbearable regret, she 
would still have to fly to meet the adored Dulcie at the corner. 
That is why Miss Reid’s book bites deep: there is no escape 
from what it contains. 

In a first novel, Miss Barbara Noble makes a remarkable 
contribution to this group. With extraordinary delicacy and 
single-mindedness she describes a family in the process of growing 
up ; and the disastrous or difficult or beautiful relationship between 
the brothers and sisters is given so much life that the ending of 
the book cannot check its progress in one’s mind, as one continues 
to read the pages after they are closed. For, though Miss Noble 
is another author of abundant words, she remains a suggestive one. 
The leisurely first half of the book hardly prepares one for the 
clinched interests of the second half; not a word then can be 
spared of Jennifer’s beautiful imperilled spirit ; nor of her selfish 
and engaging lover ; nor of her young brother James, an unhappy 
hypocrite who wears a mask of despair and thenceforward acts 
the part of despair to the bitter end; nor of the family conversa- 
tion. This book is well written at every turn; take as an example 
the occasion where Jennifer visits an internment camp in war-time 
and surveys the English wives of the interned aliens : 


They talked and smiled, but . . . their expectancy was terrible— 
it was like a hunger in them. What was it for which they searched ? 
Comfort—reassurance—the crystallisation of an intangible dread? 
Or was it only that they had learnt to be perpetually on guard 
against the bloodless thrusts of changed expressions—to hold 
themselves in readiness against the moment when kindness or in- 
difference would subtly alter to unease, reluctant pity, hostility or 
contempt ? f 

They were divorced from the sole beatitude of war—from its sense 
of comradeship, of sharing. For the stricken, the bereaved, their 
sympathy must always be distorted by a shadow of apology, almost 
of guilt. For their men were safe, as safe as lunatics or convicts ; 
they might bleed, but only from the wounds of the spirit ; they might 
die, but only of disease or despair. 


The next two books do not belong to our category: the 
relationships involved in them are not quite human—and this 
not merely because they are inhuman. Gallows Orchard is the 
tale of a young woman hounded to death by the moralists of her 
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village. It is tiresome that the moralists should “* scream ”’ and 
*‘ screech,” and the vague nobility of the a-moralists needs 
further definition than it gets here. Effie Gallows, John 
Gallantly, the Fiddler and the rest are mostly violent but vague; 
and a less conscious effort after forcible writing would have 
strengthened the book. The Crochet Woman takes us no farther 
than another village, where similar sinister things are happening. 
The witch-like crochet woman, when not weaving her crochet 
pattern, is manipulating the ruin of the young lovers she hates. 
If only all her wiles could convince us more, or could have 
convinced her victims less, these pages might be read with an 
additional interest to that aroused by some good writing and 
well-defined characters. But does the pastoral scene, meadows, 
and lambs and blossom, really demand as an offset this elaboration 
of iniquity ? 

It is only a small step to the Satanism which actually figures 
in General Krassnoff’s fine realistic novel of people and politics, 
written with the true Russian art of giving detail an essential 
sound. The sketch of the sick old worldling in hospital in the 
beginning of the book is a memorable one, which could be written 
only by a considerable writer. As the story progresses its 
interesting figures become merged in their cause—that of a non- 
Soviet Government for a freed Russia—to the cause’s good, no 
doubt, but undeniably to the reader’s loss. Another translation 
is The Man with the X-Ray Eyes, a book of war impressions 
by a Norwegian correspondent at the front; this is good 
journalism, and where the sketches develop into stories there 
is a keen sense of the startling and the unusual. 

Mrs. Muir, with the children’s crusade for theme, approaches 
it without wonder, as beseems the chronicler who must appear 
to have thoroughly mastered her subject. She has a fancy that 
is at once fervent and discerning, as she fastens on to that great 
intangible innocence her appropriate inventions. But it is only 
as it were from out of his preoccupation of wonder that the 
reader for his part can follow the niceties of the unastonished and 
unexplanatory tale. PROTEUS. 


THOMAS HARDY’S LIFE 


The Later Years of Thomas Hardy, 1892-1928. By F. E. Harpy. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

The second and concluding volume of the Life of Thomas Hardy 
confirms my impression of the first—that Mrs. Hardy is the ideal 
biographer for this particular purpose. She attempts no fine 
writing ; she is utterly self-effacing ; as far as possible she lets the 
story tell itself in the words of Hardy’s letters or diaries, or in the 
notes he jotted down for her special use. The narrative and 
explanation of events are simple, even naive, but never crude. 
The author’s sympathy is so complete that it never obtrudes 
itself. She seems perfectly sure of her ground, her assertions 
being limited to what she knows. It is a modest though quite 
confident record of one of the most modest great men who ever 
lived. 

The big events in Hardy’s life, especially in the later period, 
belong to his literary work and his reflections. Not that he was 
in the least a hermit, or socially inactive. During most of his 
middle life and beyond it he was in the habit of spending some 
time every year in London, attending all sorts of social functions, 
and enjoying in his quiet way the attentions which people paid 
to him. He was sometimes a guest in country houses. He 
went to the seaside for his health. He loved to move about 
England seeing churches and old houses. Occasionally, but not 
often, he went abroad. In his own district he was always moving 
to and fro among his relations and neighbours, eager to pick up 
** creepy ” stories, active in local affairs, and a tolerant host to the 
visitors who descended upon him at Max Gate. 

“ T was a child till I was 16; a youth till I was 25; a young man 
till I was 40 or 50,’ he wrote when he was 77. If this was the 
case with him, he was but just emerging from young manhood at 
the age of 51 (where the present volume opens), and preparing 
to devote himself to what he regarded as the really serious part 
of his work—the writing of poetry. Most of his novels had already 
been written, Tess being at this moment before the public, and 
Jude the Obscure about to appear a few years later. The reception of 
these books called to Hardy’s mind the words of Macaulay : ‘‘ We 
know of no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one of 
its periodical fits of morality.’ The British public in its tolerance 


of fiction has moved some distance since the nineties, and to-day 
“nice minds with nasty ideas ”’ are less easily shocked when they 


read their own thoughts into books. Certainly, few matrons 
now would confess themselves scandalised by Tess, and no living 
bishop—we may suppose—would announce in a letter to the 
papers that he had thrown Hardy’s novel (Jude the Obscure) into 
the fire. The Duchess of Abercorn found her friends all fighting 
over Tess’s character : 


What she now says to them is, ‘‘ Do you support her or not?” 
If they say, ‘‘ No, indeed. She deserved hanging. A little harlot! ” 
she puts them in one group. If they say, “‘ Poor wronged innocent ! ” 
and pity her, she puts them in the other group where she is herself, 


The strange thing about it is that Hardy had never set out, 
like some of our more recent prophets of fiction, or even like 
Samuel Butler, his own contemporary, to challenge the conven- 
tional notions of his time. He was not one of those who lowered 
his head to charge the British public and accuse it of errors and 
stupidities. He merely took life as he found it, and unfolded its 
pitilessness and its tragedy. The attacks which were made upon 
him took him by surprise. He received them with humour, but 
none the less he was disconcerted and wounded. ‘“ If this sort 
of thing continues,” he wrote, after reading a review in The 
Quarterly, “*no more novel-writing for me. A man must be a 
fool to deliberately stand up to be shot at.” 

There was another consideration which, we are told, helped to 
turn him from fiction to poetry. He was deeply dissatisfied 
with the form, or rather lack of form, which the modern novel was 
tending to assume. He complained that it was “* gradually losing 
artistic form, with a beginning, middle, and end, and becoming 
a spasmodic inventory of items, which has nothing to do with art.” 
“*'The recent school of novel-writers,” he said some years later 
(in 1913), ** forget in their insistence on life, and nothing but life, 
in a plain slice, that a story must be worth the telling, that a good 
deal of life is not worth any such thing, and that they must not 
occupy a reader’s time with what he can get at first hand anywhere 
around him.” What a blessing if every living novelist would write 
out those words and read them every day ! 

But these reflections would have provided reasons for continuing 
rather than dropping fiction, were it not that his mind was set on 
poetry, that it had always been set on poetry, and that earlier 
he had turned to fiction from necessity rather than choice. Now, 
at last, in his advancing years he had the leisure to develop his 
cosmogonic themes; and the fact that the form as well as the 
intention was poetic would enable readers, he thought, to attend 
to his impressions and fancies without exaggerating his 
explanations of the Universe. There is no denying that in these 
later years he is more intently preoccupied with explicit philo- 
sophical reflections than he had been in his novel-writing period. 
He had always been concerned about the mystery of pain, the 
morality or non-morality of Nature, the justice or injustice of that 
supposed Omnipotent Mother, and the blind or automatic 
character of her actions, and men and women as the playthings of 
inscrutable Destiny. And in this period when he was writing 
The Dynasts, and after, he was more eager than ever to 
clear up his ideas about a Cause of Things ‘“* which neither good 
nor evil knows,’? and about an ‘ Unconscious Will” which he 
imagines as ‘‘ becoming conscious with flux of time.” But such 
considerations still remained as much a part of his fancy as of 
philosophy. One of the few things that made him angry was 
the habit of reviewers and lecturers of taking him too literally. 
He very rarely snubbed a correspondent, but Mr. Alfred Noyes 
seems to have laid himself open to the reply which he received. 
‘*No doubt,” wrote Hardy, ‘‘ people will go on thinking that I 
really believe the Prime Mover to be a malignant old gentleman, 
a sort of King of Dahomey—an idea which, so far from my holding 
it, is to me irresistibly comic. ‘ What a fool one must have been 
to write for such a public!’ is the inevitable reflection at the end 
of one’s life.” 

Hardy insists that the mission of poetry is to record impressions, 
not convictions. Neither his novels nor The Dynasts were 
intended to embody a “ scientific system of philosophy.’ ‘‘ The 
views in them are seemings, provisional impressions only, used for 
artistic purposes because they represent approximately the 
impressions of the age, and are plausible.” ‘‘ Half my time . . . 
I believe . . . not only in things that Bergson does, but in 
spectres, mysterious voices, intuitions, omens, dreams, haunted 
places, etc. etc. But then, I do not believe in those in the old 
sense of belief any more for that.” He, describing men and 
women, earthborn, who “ know all about those invisible ones of 
the days gone by,” though they live on the edge of a new, changing 
world, must needs have some cosmic background against which to 
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set them. His is the drama not only of afflicted human beings, 
but of human beings as a part of Nature, conscious of her spells 
and portents and driving Necessity. He needed powers behind 
the show, just as the Greek needed his Zeus and Apollo, or the 
Scandinavian his Thor and Odin, or Milton his Satan and God. 
He, too, required his chorus of Furies, and gods plausible to the 
modern intelligence. The grim cosmogony he invented was part 
of his artistic apparatus, necessary to his imaginative view of the 
world. His gods were as real as the “ countenances ”’ he noticed 
in trees; their doings as true as the “ creepy ” stories he loved to 
tell. 

But the “ creepiest ” of all the stories was reserved for the end. 
Of Tennyson’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, which he attended 
in 1892, he said ‘‘ as a funeral the scene was less penetrating than 
a plain country interment would have been.”’ It was well known 
that Hardy’s own wish was to be buried at Stinsford, amid the 
graves of his ancestors and of his first wife. But some of his 
fussy friends among the great, who perhaps sought no reflected 
glory for themselves in honouring him, decided otherwise; with 
the result that the poor body of the dead poet was mutilated, his 
heart being taken out for burial in Dorset, whilst the ashes that 
remained from the rest of him were conveyed to Westminster 
Abbey. ‘A singularly creepy story—absolutely true, I am 
assured.” The words are his. R. A. Scorr-JAMEs. 


THE PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND 
New Zealand in the Making. By 


Allen and Unwin. 15s. 


J. B. Conpuirre, B.Sc. 


We have here an economic history of New Zealand from its 
settlement written by a Cambridge man who became a Professor 
of Economics in the University of that country. Now from the 
vantage ground of a post in Honolulu he gives us a detached 
and very thorough survey of the social and political experiments 
and controversies of the community in which his teaching work 
was done. A book of the kind, as capably written and as 
unbiassed as this, has been overdue for years. This is not because 
the subject has not its literature. The books and pamphlets 
on New Zealand economics would fill a long shelf. But the best 
are fragmentary or out of date, and many are second-rate. 
Professor Condliffe gives us the whole story. He does not even 
forget the Maori. One of his freshest chapters is a pleasant 
picture of the revival of the native race during the last thirty 
years, a revival due to the slow influence of education freely 
given and intelligently accepted ; of medical and sanitary science 
trusted in at long last; and of equal citizenship, the right to 
which has done much to restore the spirit of a beaten but proud 
and courageous people. Forty years ago the tiny native race 
had shrunk in numbers to a figure not much above forty thousand. 
Now there are sixty-six thousand Maori and half-castes, who, 
under the leadership of able chiefs resolved to save them, are 
making solid material progress. There are co-operative Maori 
farms on which well-bred sheep and cattle are found, and Maori 
dairy-factories which turn out excellent butter; Maori shearers 
earn good wages; Maori contractors repair roads for local bodies. 
None dream of rebellion. Even Ratana, the “ prophet,” who 
in India might be a troublesome agitator, has settled down to be 
a faith-healer and an apostie of better farming and total 
abstinence. 

The bulk of the book, however, is naturally taken up with the 
building up of a civilised white community during the ninety years 
since the landing of Gibbon Wakefield’s settlers. If most of the 
pages are devoted to State action, that is only because State 
action has been so interwoven with private enterprise of almost 
every kind that the trend of the one cannot be understood without 
an account of the other. The growth of agriculture, the much 
greater growth of wool and meat farming, greatest of all, the 
growth of dairy farming where even the smallest working farmer 
is enabled by co-operation to use some of the largest and most 
scientific factories in the world, and to pocket a better proportion 
of the price paid for his butter and cheese than can the farmer 
of England or the United States—all these developments have 
been helped or hindered by land laws, State railways, an active 
Agricultural Department, State electric power stations, not to 
mention other forms of governmental “ interference.” If this 
governmentalism has been purely empirical—as our author is at 
much pains to insist—it is because a young country, taken in 
hand when a wilderness, can only be dealt with by experiments. 
The life of the colonists of early New Zealand was largely a series of 


makeshifts improvised to meet emergencies. Their descendants 
have inherited their methods. Mr. Condliffe lays much stress on 
what he considers the innate conservatism of the New Zealanders. 
If by this is meant that they are an extremely orderly people, 
most of whom have something to lose, who are ready to try 
experiments when confronted by some material difficulty, but 
not ready to stir an inch in order to comply with the logic of a 
theory, then he is right. But a perusal of his own book is enough 
to show that their conservatism is, to say the least of it, very much 
diluted. The long succession of changes and experiments— 
changes and continual modifications of laws, industries and points 
of view—which makes up the contents of his book, is, I think, 
proof of this. I should rather be inclined to call New Zealanders 
a practical people of short views and handy makeshifts, very 
indifferent to logic and symmetry, not afraid of change, but with 
strong controlling elements that make for social stability. Their 
economic history as recounted here is a series of almost incessant 
experiments in which successes outnumber failures, marked as 
some of the latter are, and the result of which is a string of working 
compromises, which one cannot well call systematic, and which 
certainly does not fit in with any political or social scheme 
invented or dreamed of in the old world. 

To understand the forces making for stability, one must 
examine—after noting racial unity and the British tradition— 
the industrial structure. We find, first and foremost, a dominating 
element of landholders. The farmers, large and small, number 
between sixty and seventy thousand, and, with their families, 
bulk large in a population of a million and a half. They feed 
this population and help to clothe it; they produce nine-tenths 
of the exports. They are organised, and their class-consciousness 
is as highly developed as that of Labour. When we come to 
analyse this agrarian section we are confronted by a state of 
things which few observers have quite realised. For forty years 
the land question in New Zealand has been mainly a record of 
efforts to subdivide the soil and settle smallholders on it. At any 
rate, government after government has professed to desire this, 
and some honest attempts have really been made to bring it 
about. What has been the outcome? Thanks to graduated 
land taxes, State repurchase, tempting prices, and the pressure 
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of public opinion, the greatest estates, those of more than 5,000 
acres, have been much reduced. Whereas in 1896 they were 63 
per cent. of the occupied land, they are now but 42 per cent. But 
when we come to the small farmers, the figures are unexpected. 
If we define a small farmer as one who holds more than an acre 
and less than half a square mile, then the number of these holders, 
in proportion to that of the other landed classes, is actually 
smaller than it was in 1896. Moreover, though the proportion 
of the occupied land that they hold has indeed grown from rather 
less than 11 per cent. to 18 per cent, still 13 per cent. of the 
occupied land is all that they have, and this is but a minor share. 
What has happened since 1896 is that there has been a striking 
increase in the number of holdings between half a square mile 
and about eight square miles. ‘These now comprise about nine- 
twenticths of the occupied land, and their holders are nearly 
one-third of the farming class. Their land is not subdivided 
among tenants; they hold it and manage it themselves. This, 
an excellent thing in many ways, does not make for a numerous 
rural population, the increase of which in New Zealand is dis- 
appointingly slow. It does make for a solid landowning class, 
who, when not too heavily mortgaged, as many are, are well-to- 
do, healthy, industrious and very influential. As a rule they 
pull together with the remnant of the great occupiers—now 
shrunk below the number of an infantry regiment—but their chief 
political power comes from their influence with the small farmers, 
whom they are careful to conciliate and whom they usually lead. 
Powerful as the landholders are, they are not all-powerful. 
Confronting them is a Labour Party more numerous and even 
better organised. If Labour has for the last twenty years been 
distinctly less of a power in Parliament than the farmers, 
that is chiefly because Labour has been more isolated. The 
farmers, though they grumble at other sections, have allies. 
Coming into being about the year 1906, and having much to 
learn, the Labour Party made mistakes. It started at the wrong 
end with a programme of Utopian Socialism. Its Left wing 
shouted for a class war. New Zealand is not a hopeful field for 
that sort of thing. Labour there is carefully protected by law 
and has had its remediable grievances redressed wholesale. Mr. 
Condliffe points out the initial blunders of the Labour Party— 
or sections of it. But he does not abuse it. He fairly notes that, 
as time has gone on and experience been gained, control in the 
party has swung from the Left to the Right. Its spokesmen 
may still overpitch their voices sometimes, and the party is 
still one of attack. But it is becoming more and more one of 
practicable reforms. Less and less it demands the utterly 
impossible. So its strength in Parliament grows and will, I 
think, go on growing, though perhaps slowly. Throughout, let 
me say in conclusion, Mr. Condliffe treats political parties and 
their doings with conspicuous fairness. This is not the least 
merit of a very good book. Like all historians who are 
concerned to hold the scales even, he may be found fault with by 
partisans criticising from various angles. But students of New 
Zealand economics will find this the book they have been 
wanting. It easily takes its place as the best general authority 
on its subject. W. PeEMBER REEVES. 


A PRISONER OF THE PIRATES 


A Series of Uncommon Events. By Capt. Grorcr Roserts. 
Edited by A. W. Lawrence. Travellers’ Library. Cape. 
3s. Gd. 

This entertaining account of the sufferings of Captain George 
Roberts, first at the hands of English pirates and afterwards 
among the black inhabitants of the Cape Verde Islands, was 
originally published in London in 1726, and was—as advertised 
on the title-page—undoubtedly ‘‘ written by himself.” But it 
made such excellent reading, the narrative was so brisk and 
convincing, that in the nineteenth century critics declared it to 
be the work of Daniel Defoe. The reasoning seems to have been 
somewhat as follows: Defoe was an acknowledged master in 
this kind of writing; he loved anonymity and would often put 
false or imaginary names to his works; therefore every good 
book of this kind was written by Defoe. Nowadays we are not 
impressed by such cocksure attributions. Modern rescue parties, 
within the last few years, have restored such autobiographers as 
Mother Ross and Captain Carleton to their just inheritance of 
fame. Mr. A. W. Lawrence has done the same for Captain 
Roberts. 

Why anyone should ever have supposed that this naive, 


solemn narrative could have been the work of Defoe must remain 
a puzzle. For the great charm of Captain Roberts is his 
unconscious humour. As the story of his unexampled misfortunes 
unfolds itself, we often find ourselves giggling where we ought to 
shudder. For instance, when he is told that his sloop is surrounded 
by pirate ships, and hurries on deck in his night attire, to be 
addressed in a raucous voice from the nearest vessel as ‘* You 
old son of a b ! You speckled-shirt dog!’ it is impossible 
not to appreciate with some relish this sudden shock to his 
dignity. When he gets on board the pirate, in response to a 
fierce demand, he is sternly asked ‘‘ why I had not put on my 
best cloaths when I came a-visiting gentlemen” ? The unfor- 
tunate man stands mumbling and abashed before his evil- 
looking captor, a Portuguese sea-robber who calls himself Russel] 
and commands (surprisingly) an English crew. Asked who he 
thinks they are, poor Roberts suggests with clumsy tact that 
he takes them for “‘ gentlemen of fortune belonging to the sea.” 
To which “ Russell” answers with a coarse laugh, ‘* You lie, by 
G , we are pirates.” And pirates of the true black breed 
they showed themselves to be; for they ransacked the sloop, 
took away the food and water, and turned Roberts and two boys 
adrift in the leaking vessel to find their way to land if they could. 
By some miracle they succeeded; but the ship went to pieces 
on the rocks, and Roberts’s subsequent adventures among the 
islanders and his building of a boat to escape in make another 
story in themselves, all told with the same innocent charm 
characteristic of the author. 








LIBERTY IN THE LIBERAL TRADITION 


Liberty in the Modern State. By H. J. Lasx1. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The practical problems indicated by the word “ liberty ” are 
of exceptional importance when circumstances affect the stability 
of ancient institutions. Social change, clearly, is always 
occurring; but the change this generation has endured seems to 
be more radical than any since the Renaissance. And the change 
has affected the State perhaps more than any other institution, 
although the peculiar complex of habits and beliefs which we call 
the State seems to many to be an obstacle rather than an oppor- 
tunity. Professor Laski has admirably expressed the practical 
issue. He accepts the meaning given to the word “ liberty ” by 
the tradition of Liberal thinkers in the nineteenth century; and 
in the traditional terms he asserts such conclusions as that the 
judiciary should be independent of the Executive ; that censorship 
should not prevent the dissemination of unusual opinions so long 
as they do not actually lead to violence; that strikes should be 
regarded as legal even in the case of essential social services. 

These selections from among his conclusions will indicate how 
wide is the range covered in Professor Laski’s application of his 
general principles; and the conclusions themselves are, perhaps, 
the most valuable parts of the book, for they refer practical 
issues to fundamental principles. The assertion of such con- 
clusions is part of the fight for liberty. To make concessions or 
to seek new shades of meaning in old controversies may, at the 
present moment, yield too much to the reactionary forces which 
have been strengthened by tendencies resulting from the Great 
War. Liberty is not an “academic” question. What is in 
dispute is the attitude a reasonable and active man should adopt 
towards the institutions he has inherited and towards those who 
derive a surplus of benefits from those institutions. Professor 
Laski is quite frankly not ‘‘ above the battle.” He is on the side 
of life and vigour against convention and security, for even 
security is not generally shared in a society whose habits have 
been formed for the protection of established powers. A more 
general or philosophical discussion would perhaps soften the 
blow which this book admirably delivers against the complacency 
of those who are the beneficiaries of an established order. 

That does not mean, however, that the practical problems are 
all solved, even for those who agree with Professor Laski’s con- 
clusions. To break the bonds of conventional orthodoxy or to 
escape from obsolete institutions is only half the battle. Pro- 
fessor Laski may justly claim that that half of the battle is his 
immediate concern; and it is obviously unfair for a reviewer to 
point out that some issues are omitted, since no book can deal 
with all. But the trouble is this: the Liberal tradition, on 


Faber and 


which Professor Laski depends—at least, in the earlier part of his 
book—has in practice proved ineffectual against the reaction 
towards despotism. Why? The argument summarised by 
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Gollancz 
novels, 1930: 


Red Wagon 
by Lady Eleanor Smith. 4th imp. 


“Her pictures of road-travelling are 
exquisite.” — Arnold Bennett (Evening 
Standard) 


‘I never dreamed whata delight awaited 
me ... a book in a thousand "—Daily 
Telegraph 


The Lost Child 


by Rahel Sanzara. 3rd imp. 


“It takes one’s breath away both by 
its terror and by its beauty ”—Gerald 
Gould (Observer) 


Cheri 


by Colette. 2nd impression 
“A work of genius’’—New Statesman 


Insecurity 


by Monica Ewer 


** Quite the best novel of Fleet Street that 
I have read ”’—Beatrice Kean Seymour 
(Woman’s Fournal) 


Journey’s End 


byR.C.Sherriff @ Vernon Bartlett 
35th thousand 


War is War 
by Ex-Private X. 3rd imp. 


**T have read it six times and each time 
I like it better °—Richard Aldington 


A Certain Jesus 


by Iwan Naschiwin 


“Better than either Renan or George 
Moore ”—TIrish Times 


Death Traps 


by Kay Strahan 


“*A double murder puzzle of more than 


usual ingenuity ... Only one complaint 
can be made against the story .. . it is 
almost too full of interest . . . ”—New 
Statesman 


Murder Yet to 
Come 
by Isabel Briggs Myers 


“‘ Almost perfect . . . a brilliant problem, 
really human characters, a rapid amusing 
style, and a superb and logical climax” 
—Everyman 


The Book Society’s 
latest choice: 


“AND CO” 


by Jean-Richard Bloch. Large cr. 416 pages. 8/6 
Tr. by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


Arnold Bennett: 


“It happens to be the kind of novel that appeals to me, perhaps 


more intimately than any other kind . . . It combines sobriety with 
deep emotion and also it is dramatic in an original way .. . A per- 
manent achievement” (in the Evening Standard) 


Andrée Maurois: 


“One of the finest novels of our generation” 


Romain Rolland: 


“I make bold to say, without any reservation, that this is the only 


French novel I know which is worthy to take its place among the 
masterpieces of Balzac’s Comédie Humaine” 


Paul Valery: 


“A dream of incalculable social dimensions ” 


Paul Claudel: 


“There is not a single character in this monumental work which 
does not possess its own vitality and power” 





THE GREEN 
PASTURES 


Marc Connelly’s play. 6/- 
“The play that has shaken New York like nothing in years. 





American critics with one voice acclaimed it for simplicity, majesty, 


and beauty. All these qualities it has, but the tenderness and 
humour are more ”—Observer 


Will the Censor pass it? 


Half-Mast Murder 
by Milward Kennedy. 2nd imp. 


“I am lost in admiration at the mere 
mechanics of its ingenious plot ” — 
Beatrice Kean Seymour (Woman’s Journal) 
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Professor Laski against the old idealist theory of the State is 
itself ineffectual. Indeed, no idealist would admit that Professor 
Laski states his position correctly before refuting his arguments ; 
for no idealist would admit that he ‘ dissolves the reality of the 
individual.” But the controversies of the schools tend to obscure 
the practical issues; and probably the old terminology of atomic 
individualism, which Professor Laski accepts, and of “ higher 
unities,” which he rejects, is altogether inadequate for our present 
needs. The reaction against the Liberal tradition has been 
caused, at least in part, by the experienced need for company. 
Your intellectualist may be happy on a pillar in the desert, in 
what Professor Laski calls his “‘ ultimate isolation ’’?; but the 
common man feels that he is more and not less of a personality 
in the “ pub.”” There are distinctions, no doubt, of temperament ; 
but many who are not fools prefer a ‘‘ pub” at the street corner 
to a pillar in the desert. 

And Professor Laski, too, unbends, if he does not actually 
nod, with Homer. His argument shakes its Liberal foundations 
when he attempts to build upon them. In reviling the State, 
which seems to annoy Liberals as the Catholic Church annoys 
Protestants, Professor Laski notes that associations are active. 
“The individual,” he says, “joins hands with others of like 
mind to persuade, and sometimes to compel society.”” But why 
should it be good to ‘ join hands ” in a Trade Union and not in 
a State? ‘I am quite certain,” says he, ‘‘ that from the angle 
of individual freedom, the less interference the State attempts, 
the better for everyone concerned.” But that is merely prejudice, 
or at most a practical judgment upon a transitional situation, not 
a general principle. Any State may be obstructive; but so 
may any Trade Union be. The point is that a State may be a 
** joining of hands ” and therefore an expression of the personality 
of those who join hands in it. Indeed, Professor Laski seems in 
his last chapter to deny the assumptions which he uses in his earlier 
chapters: for he sees that institutions are essential to personal 
development. Perhaps the trouble is due to terminology. It is 
quite hopeless to make a philosophical case for liberty upon the 
assumptions implied in such a statement as that “‘ Certain re- 
straints upon freedom add to a man’s happiness.””’ The word 
“ restraint’ gives away too much; and “ maximalising our 
agreement with law ”’ is dangerously like the ‘‘ real will.’ The 
paradoxes remain because they are enshrined in the terminology— 
and that is obsolete. The Liberal tradition gives us explosives 
with which to escape from ancient institutions, but very little 
material for the new building. 


TAKING RISKS 


Kenya Mountain. By E. A. T. Dutrron. Cape. 2ls. 

The Wilderness of Denali. By CHaArLes SHELDON. Scribners. 
21s. 

Life-Stories of Big Game. By W. S. Cuapwickx. Witherby. 
10s. 6d. 


English Seamen and the Colonization of America. 
CHATTERTON. Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. 

The Romance of the Sea. By G.G. Jackson. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

In his introduction to Mr. Dutton’s fascinating account of 
adventure in Kenya, Mr. Belloc states that “ this gallant record 
of an attempt upon Mount Kenya . . . answers for you, not by 
a definition but in experience, the question ‘ Why do men climb 
mountains?’ and especially ‘Why do Englishmen do so?’ ” 
The question is only a specific form of the inquiry about the why 
of any adventurous expedition, in which the chances are un- 
certain, the reward indefinite, and nothing is really assured 
except the risks. The main reason for men’s delight in making a 
game out of danger (which is, it must be remembered, a compara- 
tively new habit) is that as ordinary life becomes securer some 
men will wish the spice added to existence by physical risk. 
Intellectual and spiritual risks, which are in some degree possible 
for all men, are very rarely particularly desired, and desired less 
by Englishmen than by any other race on earth perhaps, except 
the inhabitants of the United States, where indeed a kind of 
shame too often attaches to the intellectual adventurer. Physical 
risk has by now, in modern civilised conditions, what is called 
by collectors a “ rarity’ value; and this in part explains the 
popularity of mountain-climbing, exploring and the pursuit of 
dangerous animals. Yet there must be something to the adven- 
ture besides pure risk. It would obviously be extremely risky for 
a man to blindfold himself, and then join the roundabout at the 


By E. KEBLE 


“most of his heroes are seafarers. 


Marble Arch, walking against the traffic; but such an enterprise 
does not appeal even to the most foolhardy, even to the men who 
will submit to being hurled in a projectile at two hundred miles 
an hour on the seashore. There must be some plausible excuse 
for taking great risks—either the exuberance of the exercise and 
the enjoyment of the scenery, as in mountain-climbing, or scientific 
curiosity, as in exploration, or a passion for zoological facts, as in 
the pursuit of wild game. The excuse may be good or bad— 
an honest man once said that the sunrise seen from Mont Blanc’s 
summit was no better than the sunrise seen from the Riffel Alp— 
but it must be plausible and have a certain rational appeal. 
Yet the final argument for, as against, adventures of the 
body will always be the adventurers; and no finer argu- 
ment for them could be found than Mr. Dutton as he is revealed 
in this book. There is one test for mountaineering books : 
Do the people in them live as surely as the mountains? 
Not only do Mr. Dutton’s persons move through this book with 
a lively reality, but his animals are treated with the skill of an 
imaginative observer—there is a memorable little portrait of a 
sheep who became soup, one who “ sniffed the air and walked 
about the camp with the air of one about to perform great deeds,” 
and ‘“‘to the last preserved on her face a look of surprised 
indignation.” 

This book is a fine record of a fine adventure: Mr. Dutton 
writes with an admirable simplicity and dignity, and the numerous 
illustrations are extraordinarily good. Mr. Sheldon’s record of 
travel in the desert around Mount McKinley has nothing of the 
literary fascination of Mr. Dutton’s book. It is a plain and 
modest account of the Denali wilderness, and of the animal life 
there—sheep, moose, bear, lynx. Mr. Sheldon’s purpose was 
to study the sheep, and his book is a reprint of the diaries he 
kept on his journey in 1906 to 1908. It would have been better 
if the manuscript had been cut a little more, as a great deal here 
printed is of a very slight and transient interest. There are a 
great many amazing photographs, especially of snow scenery. 
Mr. Chadwick’s book is of the kind made popular by Mr. Seton- 
Thompson, and Mr. Mars and Mr. C.G. D. Roberts. The author 
assumes a knowledge of animal psychology which he never 
convinces us is based on much more than fancy. It would be 
unfair to say that he humanises his animals; but he is liable at 
any moment to assume that the mental categories of men and 
beasts are very muchthe same. When two elephants meet, each 
a leader of a herd, there is a conclave. 


In the lead came the mighty figure of ‘* Ironheart,”’ now a hundred 
years old, and big as “Grey Giant” himself. Of those he led, 
many were wounded, and standing head to head in silent, telepathic 
communion, ‘‘ Grey Giant’ learned that they had escaped from 
a great elephant drive on the Matabeleland border, and had been 
led hither by one of the many descendants of ‘‘ Greatmother.” 


Those who enjoy this kind of writing about animals will find 
much to interest in these stories of Buffalo, Elephant, Lion, 
Rhinoceros, Leopard, Crocodile, Hippopotamus and Hyena. 
The sketch of the rhinoceros has perhaps the most character 
in it; but then it is always easier to draw a portrait of a really 
disagreeable person, and not even Mr. Cherry Kearton has any 
good word for the rhinoceros. 

In spite of their prowess on mountains and in wild country, 
the most conspicuous of fields for the English adventurer is the 
unharvested deep: it might be argued that the English have 
rendered untrue the old Homeric epithet, and had many a harvest- 
home from those perilous and desolate furrows. It is the stranger 
that the best books of adventure are generally not about the sea, 
which indeed, in spite of some passages in Smollett and Marryat, 
has had its great praise from two authors who, though they wrote 
in English, were not of English nationality—-Hermann Melville 
and Joseph Conrad. The two books here on sea-adventures are 
not quite so enthralling, except for their subject-matter, as they 
should be. Mr. Chatterton is a conscientious, painstaking 
author, but singularly uninspired and unenlivening. His book 
is, it is true, more concerned with the land than the ocean, but 
There are few stories so 
thrilling, so heartening as the story of the settlement of America, 
and Mr. Chatterton’s dryness cannot deprive the story of its 
natural excitement. Mr. Jackson tells old and new, familiar 


and unfamiliar stories of the sea: here are ancient tales of the 
sea-serpent and the octopus; here is the derelict Marie Celeste 
and the sinking of the Titanic; here you can contrast The Great 
Eastern and the Bremen. Mr. Jackson writes in an easy, popular 
vein, and his book has some pleasant line-drawings as illustrations. 
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by CHARLES and MARY BEARD 
Now published in one unabridged volume 


18s. net 
London’s Old Latin 
Quarter 
by E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


Wild Exmoor 
through the Year 


by E. W. HENDY 


Author of The Lure of Bird Watching. Ilus- 
trated by A. Carruthers Gould 
Large Crown 8vo. 


D. H. Lawrence 
A First Study 
by STEPHEN POTTER 


Author of The Young Man 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


Human History 


by G. ELLIOT SMITH, F.R.S., Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of London 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 2Is. net 


England 


by WILHELM DIBELIUS 


Translated from the German by Mary Agnes 
Hamilton, M.P. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net 


tos. 6d. net 





A First Novel 
by CLAIRE SPENCER 


The Seventh Gate 


The aovel winning the £1,000 prize compe- 
tition 


7s. 6d. net 


by MURIEL HARRIS 7s. 6d. net 
A Flock of Birds 
by KATHLEEN COYLE 
Author of Liv 7s. 6d. net 
Sailor in a Whirlpool 
by L. STENI 
Author of Prelude to a Rope for Myer 
7s. 6d. net 


Men in Shirt Sleeves 


by BENVENUTO SHEARD 7s. 6d. net 


The Wolf’s Bride 


by AINO KALLAS 
Author of The White Ship 5s. net 


The Dark Sisters 


by HELEN FERGUSON 
Author of A Charmed Circle 7s. 6d. net 


Tantalus 


by JO VAN AMMERS-KULLER 
Author of The Rebel Generation 7s. 6d. net 


Ready on May r2th 


Bystander 


by MAXIM GORKI 


Translated from the Russian by Bernard 
Guilbert Guerney 


Large Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. net 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Pink Furniture 


by A. E. COPPARD 
Illustrated. 


The Pelican 


and the Kangaroo 


by E. M. SILVANUS 
Illustrated. 6s. net 


7s. 6d. net 
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AN AMERICAN LOOKS AT PALESTINE 


Palestine To-Day and To-Morrow. 
Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

Here is a book which contains a great deal of sound sense with 
a considerable admixture of nonsense. Mr. Holmes is an American 
clergyman who went to Palestine in the early spring of last 
year to study the Zionist movement on the spot. He took a 
fresh mind to his task, and he seems to have seen as many things 
and to have talked with as many people—Arabs, Jews and 
Englishmen—as could have been expected in a visit of three 
weeks. He writes attractively, though in a rather sentimental 
way, and he sets down his impressions of the conflict of races 
and personalities with a bewildering display of impartiality. His 
book was planned and half finished before the outbreak of the 
troubles of last August, and he only comments briefly on them in 
a foreword. His view, put summarily, is that the riots were 
really war—not a religious war or a war for plunder, but a political 
uprising prompted by nationalistic passion, and directed agairist 
the British as well as against the Jews. But this war, tem- 
porarily repressed, cannot be ended by the Mandatory; a lasting 
peace must be the work of Jews and Arabs themselves. On 
some, at any rate, of these judgments there will be a wide measure 
of agreement with Mr. Holmes. But his analysis of the funda- 
mentals of the situation in Palestine will provoke more dissent, 
and his conclusion regarding the future of Zionism will certainly 
not commend itself to any but a small minority of the Jews. 

In the Zionist ideal in its spiritual aspects Mr. Holmes believes 
wholeheartedly, and he pays his tribute to the material progress 
effected by Jewish enterprise in Palestine, and above all by the 
agricultural colonies. From this, as he rightly says, the Arab 
fellaheen stand to gain—and have gained already—very great 
benefits. On the other hand, he sympathises with many of the 
Arab grievances and fears, and he stresses in particular the 
desire for self-government, the denial of which, he says, infuriates 
the Arabs with Jews and British alike. _ It is against the British 
that Mr. Holmes himself is most bitter. Some of his criticism 
will seem, to those who know all the facts, not only unfair but 
ludicrous. Our Mandate is not a blessing: it is a curse to 
Palestine. We are not there primarily for the purpose of 
establishing the Jewish National Home, but to secure the safety 
of the British Empire. The Jews were fools to believe in the 
Balfour Declaration. ‘‘ The very name, Balfour,” says Mr. 
Holmes savagely, 


By Joun Haynes Homes. 


should have been enough to stir doubts and conjure fears within 
the Jewish heart. This distinguished English nobleman never had 
an unselfish emotion in his life, and never anywhere served any great 
humanitarian cause. He has been as consistently cynical in his 
statesmanship as he is agnostic in his philosophy. The common 
people, Gentile or Jew, have never existed in his world, save as a 
nuisance and occasionally a danger. 


Having thus torn a passion to tatters, Mr. Holmes goes on to 
admit that the Mandatory has done some good work in Palestine, 
in road-building, sanitation, and the maintenance of law and 
order. But he soon returns to the attack. The English are 
full of Anti-Semitism. Our land policy in Palestine favours the 
Arab, our education policy is grievously unjust to the Jews. 
The English may want to be fair and try to be fair; but they 
dislike, and even fear, the Jews, and are thus driven constantly 
to show partiality for the Arabs. The Arabs, after all, are 
** natives in the real sense of the word,” and they behave in the 
way expected of them by Imperialistic administrators. 

With these premises, it is not surprising that Mr. Holmes 
concludes that the British Mandate offers no hope of a settlement 
of the Palestinian problem. His own solution we have already 
hinted at in saying that he believes in the spiritual side of the 
Zionist ideal. He is, in fact, a supporter of that school of 
Zionists (very small in Palestine, but more numerous in the 
Diaspora) which envisages the ‘‘ National Home” not as a 
Jewish State, nor even as a Jewish-Arab State, but as a “ cultural 
society.” The Jews must not look to enrich themselves or the 
country, and if they do they will be disappointed—fortunately, 
Mr. Holmes thinks—for Palestine is a poor land, and though it 
can be made beautiful and fruitful and may provide a decent 
level of comfort for its inhabitants, it will never do more. And 
so, whilst the Zionists should co-operate with the Arabs in working 
out methods of local control and ordering their domestic affairs, 
they must in the main confine their ambitions and their interests 


to “‘ their farms and factories, their schools and university, their 
art and song and faith.” In pursuit of these ends their policy 
will be to “‘ trust to the Arab” and “‘ more and more dissociate 
themselves from British interest and power.” 

Here, truly, is a counsel of perfection—or, as it will seem to the 
main body of Zionists, a counsel of despair. It is, of course, not 
practical politics. That the Zionist movement has gone too fast 
or too far is possible. That Jews and Arabs must learn to 
co-operate, if the National Home is to be a success either on 
Mr. Holmes’s lines or on any other, is certain. But it is childish 
to pretend that British selfishness and malevolence are responsible 
for keeping them apart, and that if we abandoned the Mandate 
(as Mr. Holmes would presumably like us to) the Arabs would 
thereupon take the Jews to their bosom. He may be right in 
crying Non tali auzilio to Zionists who put their trust in British 
bayonets and Jewish capital. But without these aids we fancy 
that the farms and the factories, the schools and the 
university, and the agricultural colonies which he finds so in- 
spiring—let alone such trifles as the roads and the sanitation—will 
not have much of a future. 


THE IMPENDING STORM 


The Impending Storm. By SomEeRsET DE CHAIRE. 
5s. 

This book, which might be a novel, considering its gay wrapper 
and its title, is an essay on international politics by a youth 
of eighteen just going up to Balliol. And to such, a good deal 
may be forgiven; in fact almost everything, except the writing 
of books on politics. The author is unembarrassed in his declara- 
tions : ‘“‘ I am very young and inexperienced. I admit it. I am 
eighteen years old.” But he seems to be more anxious for us 
to consider his experience than his inexperience; there are 
several references in the first few pages to his meetings with 
well-known figures : 

I fortunately met Lord Lloyd at a meeting in Oxford and he very 
kindly procured me a ticket for the debate on Egypt, a debate on 
which perhaps, as later historians may divine, hung the fate of 
the British Empire. Lord Lloyd attended the debate and took me 
down to have tea with him in the library of the House of Lords, 
and discussed the Egyptian situation. ... When I was in Rome 
I had a very interesting conversation with Signor Mussolini. . .. 
While I was in Berlin I had the honour to be a guest of the German 
Foreign Office, and I was treated with the greatest cordiality. ... 
It was in Sydney that I met the Prince Imperial of Japan, brother 
of the present Emperor. 

Having got so far, we decided that the book was after all not 
a treatise, but perhaps a joke. This impression was reinforced 
by the powerful effect made on the author’s mind, while he was 
in Budapesth, by the frequency with which Hungarians com- 
mitted suicide by throwing themselves into the Danube from 
motives of patriotic vexation. We are invited by the author 
four times over within a short space to contemplate this 
melancholy spectacle; though why it should be regarded as so 
peculiarly regrettable is not made clear, since it is obvious that 
the habit, if extended more widely, would have satisfactory 
results in the solution of the Hungarian nationalist problem. 

Hungary altogether plays a large part in this author’s system 
of international politics. We are presented with a beautifully 
simple scheme of solving her problem by restoring the lost 
territories to a revived Hungarian federation. But this, it is 
admitted, will not be achieved without another world-war; 
or perhaps, we may add, until there reigns in Buda Lord 
Rothermere, whose political ideas this book about represents. 

What is serious in the book is that it offers us as the remedy 
for our political ills a great new war. It is planned on a very 
generous scale: a ‘* French-Slavonian—Polish—Baltic—Russian- 
Turkish—Persian—Afghan ” combination would be faced by 
England, Germany, Hungary, Italy, China and Japan, which 
would in addition fight America, though this is uncertain. What 
is certain is that existing evils in international politics can only 
be solved in this grand way; and that out of it all will emerge, 
“after the storm,” the United States of the World. Then, 
‘*‘ there will be a great calm.” Perhaps we need hardly say that 
the actual mistakes of the book are on as generous a scale as 
the impending war. The young author has swallowed whole the 


Constable. 


propagandist legend of a great Hungarian kingdom, undivided 
for a thousand years; and he is under the delusion that the 
Greeks, after the Treaty of Lausanne, are in occupation [of 
Smyrna and a large enclave in Asia Minor still. 
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so far. We meet again Anthony 
Ravenhill, the reporter-detective, 
who surpssses himself as an investi- 
gator in this most exciting story. 
SUNDAY EXPRESS : “ Icy logic 
and cold horrors.” 
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By FRANCES HARROD 


EW STATESMAN: “Ex- 
quisite sense of beauty.” 
DAILY NEWS: “A piece 
of great imaginative art.” J. M. 
Bulloch: “Brilliant novel packed 
full of ideas.” DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH : “ Witty . . . reflective.” 


By R. FRANCIS FOSTER 
\ R. FOSTER has been described 
\ as amaster of mystery, and this 
\ book is undoubtedly his best 
\ ry 7/6 
net. 


By ARTHUR MORTIMER 


AILY NEWS: “Readers in 
search of realism will find this 
grim, painful and_ sincere 

novel substantial and satisfying.” 


By VICTOR LLOYD 


ORNING POST : “ The book 
is well done, close knit. 
The characterisation is vivid 
and sympathetic, and the book holds 
the interest throughout.” 
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After we have marvelled over the water at that master- 
piece in wine-red brick, the Town Hall, we cross a bridge or 
two and come to the huge Royal Palace. Narrow winding 
streets, tightly packed with ancient houses, lead us to the 
House of the Nobles. More bridges! No wonder, for this 
city straddles over thirteen islands! Trees, great, green 
blocks of them; white buildings looking at themselves in 
glinting water; a mediaeval doorway close upon the heels 
of modernist buildings; boats, skimming about like taxis; 
air with a kick in it, and a sun that’s on duty for sixteen 
hours a day. In a word—Stockholm ! 

Little white steamers are sunning themselves by the quay. 
Onc takes us past a bevy of buildings by the water. Flags 
are fluttering gaily, and a great steel tower runs up into 
the sky. That must be the famous Exhibition of Swedish 
Arts and Crafts. Then we’re threading a way between 
lovely wooded islands. Strange barques float by. And so 
on, up the winding channels of this sea that has the smooth- 
ness of a river. The gentle smack of wavelets against the 
bow, the beat of the sun upon the deck, the scent of pines 
blowing cool across the water, and islands, islands, islands 
—yes, it’s the Stockholm Archipelago ! 

And don’t forget quaint-costumed Dalecarlia, Varmland, 
which is Sweden in little; mysterious Lapland, lighted by 
the Midnight Sun; the marvellous pageant of the 3 50-mile 
G6ta Canal; Visby, city of ruins and roses. One wonderful 
Swedish holiday can encompass them all! 


a 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20f, Coventry Street, 
London, W.1; The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 5, 
Lioyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, or any of the leading tourist agencies. 
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THE PROPHET OF ALLAH 


The Life of Mahomet. By Emre DerMENGHEM. 
by ARABELLA YORKE. Routledge. 15s. 


This biography attempts to present its hero as if he were 
a modern novel’s chief character. The minutest details of 
Mahomet’s daily life are carefully recorded; and the larger and 
more important aspects of his religious teaching, his political 
tactics, even his vigour and insight as a master of strategy are 
much neglected. 

The domestic life of the Prophet was full of troubles. His 
extraordinary virility, coupled with his inability to deal with 
the intrigues of his harem, led to continual bickering among 
his ‘* in-laws,” and to the most ridiculous scenes in his private 
life. On one occasion, when Mahomet had been eating honey 
with one of his wives, the others teased him about his sweet 
smell to such an extent that the next time he was offered honey 
he did not dare to accept it—although honey was one of his 
favourite foods. But worse was to follow. When the forgetful 
or sensuous Prophet had passed the night with a wife whose 
turn to be honoured had not yet arrived, the complaints of the 
neglected member of his harem drove him out of his house to 
the top of a neighbouring tower. Here he remained for a month 
seriously considering the repudiation of all his wives. ‘“‘ Hell 
is inhabited by women,” he remarked on this occasion. But on 
the twenty-ninth day the flesh overcame the spirit, and the ascetic 
returned to his domestic duties. The chief miracle of early 
Mohammedanism is the Koran itself. That an illiterate man 
(Mahomet could neither write nor read) could compose a book 
which, in spite of its tediousness and its derivative character, 
has no little religious and ethical significance is a surprising feat. 
Mahomet denied the miraculous power, but he did not deny 
that the Koran was directly due to revelation. The Prophet 
would fall into a trance (which modern critics have imagined to 
be nothing more than a mild form of epilepsy) during which he 
received inspiration. On his recovery he would repeat some 
verses which were then duly inscribed in the text of the Koran. 

In this account of Mahomet’s life based partly on the Koran, 
the Sunna, and the early biographies, and partly on a study of 
the works of modern orientalists, M. Dermenghem has endeavoured 
to strike a happy mean between picturesque legend and sober 
fact. He has not been altogether successful; he continually 
sacrifices coherency for a wealth of detail. The history of 
Mahomet’s political and religious activity in Mecca, and in Medina 
after the Hegira, is rather too hastily dismissed, while the accounts 
of the battles of Badr and Ohod are lengthy and confused, out 
of all proportion to their bearing on the fate of Islam. 


Translated 


A COCKY BRASS HAT 


A Brass Hat in No Man’s Land. By Brig.-General F. P. Crozier. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The making of popular war books is evidently about to be 
suspended, and it is possible that General Crozier may be 
the last to profit by the absurd facility of the daily press in the 
game of sensation-mongering. For the past ten years soldiers 
and civilian observers alike have been describing the accom- 
paniments of the Great War. There are not many sorts of horror 
or abnormality that they have omitted, and the public has been 
thoroughly fed. And yet it is perfectly easy for any writer, by 
the simple device of adopting a fresh attitude—of jauntiness, 
cynicism, or rough realism—to start once more the stream of 
shocked and sentimental protest from reminiscent veterans, 
war workers or correspondents. There are perhaps three or four 
incidents related by General Crozier which seem a little ** steep,” 
particularly the shooting, for cowardice and desertion, of a 
soldier when he was dead-drunk and had to be carried to the 
place of death. But the author assures us that it occurred 
exactly as he describes 1t; and there is not the smallest reason 
for doubting his word, any more than for suggesting that he is 
using his powers of invention when telling of what he saw and 
heard in billets or elsewhere behind the line. His book, as a 
matter of fact, is merely an Irish soldier’s talk, the outcome of 
a youthful mind and a disposition rather arrogantly boyish. 

General Crozier’s philosophy of war is the simplest imaginable. 
The men had to be filled up with blood-lust and the “ offensive 
spirit,” brought completely under “ intellectual discipline ’ (his 
term for unquestioning obedience), told anything that might 
help towards the one end, frightened by the sternest application 


of the penal rules, and indulged in everything except ardent 
spirits, the supply of which to the troops on active service he 
would have prohibited. Most of the instances of indiscipline 
among officers he ascribes to drink. For the rest, “he who 
hopes to wage war without wine and women is living in a fool's 
paradise, for there are no half-measures in war, try how one 
will.” No sensible reader will accuse General Crozier of exaggera- 
tion—in the more lurid passages, all of which were quoted before 
the day of publication—with regard to such matters as “‘ free 
love in billets,” or the adventures he records of young officers 
hardly out of school. He asks us to remember that everything 
can happen in war and everything did; and if the reader 
is disposed to complain that General Crozier is flippant, or 
given to reproducing the sententious remarks uttered by himself 
on various occasions, he may reflect that here, after all, is a 
thoroughly typical soldier. 

Simpler even than the General’s philosophy is his strategy, 
It is summed up in Spion Kop. The troops sent to Spion Kop, 
he reminds us, were told to storm the hill and hold it. They 
did not obey the second part of the order; and in France, long 
afterwards, General Crozier was _ incessantly reiterating 
“* Remember Spion Kop”; or, in other words, ‘‘ Never retreat 
unless you are ordered to.” This, with the familiar dictum 
of a great commander, ‘“ There are no bad soldiers, only bad 
colonels,’ makes up virtually the whole system of this high- 
spirited, energetic, and egoistic officer, who contrives on the 
whole to imply that the troops he handled, from the Ulstermen, 
who had to have the beer and politics knocked out of them, to 
his Welch battalions, had a good deal to do with the winning of 
the war. Replying to this book, in every degree of indignation, 
the protesters in the dailies have lauded the heroism and 
restraint, the marvellous endurance and good humour, of the 
British soldier. So, abundantly, as they should have noticed, 
does General Crozier. And he is heartily for the ending of war. 


SHORTER 


A History of Clare, Suffolk. By 
10s. 6d. 


The town of Clare in Suffolk, though now it lies in a placid backwater 
of the national life—even its market having passed, killed by the 
railway—was once famous enough. It gave its name to the Clares, 
Earls of Pembroke and of Hertford and Gloucester, to Clare College 
and probably to Clare in Ireland, whither the name was taken by 
Strongbow. The earlier part of the book is devoted to the medieval 
town, which, as in other cases, notably Newcastle-under-Lyme, seems 
to have grown up round the Clares’ stronghold. Though always 
the nucleus of a town was there, for ven st Book distinguished 
Clare from surrounding manors as “always a market, now 43 
burgesses.”” The second half of the book is devoted to Clare as an 
important centre of the Suffolk cloth trade which flourished from the 
fourteenth down to the end of the eighteenth century. 


Reflected Music. By Basil Maine. Methuen. 5s. 


This is a collection of articles which have appeared in various 
periodicals. As the title suggests, they stand at some distance from 
their subject. For example, in one chapter of the bovk called 
** According to the Prophets,” Mr. Maine starts an essay with a quota- 
tion from Mr. Wells on the subject of vivisection and only wanders 
accidentally into music. In a long essay on the “ Future of Music- 
making ’’ he discusses mechanised music, and after stating that the 
gramophone, talkie and radio are logical developments of recent 
scientific experiments, he makes the astonishing blunder of classing 
them as musical instruments ! 


However much we may stress the word “* mechanical ” in speaking 
of reproduced or relayed music, it is not very difficult to see that 
piano-players, gramophones and the wireless represent merely a 
development of the instrumental phase of music.... The orchestra 
is a...complex instrument. And the gramophone and the wireless 
make complexity even more complicated. In this sense we may 
call the gramophone an instrument. 


But surely it is obvious that it is nothing of the sort—no more than 


a mirror would be an instrument of art if everyone suddenly began 
looking at pictures reflected in mirrors. 


NOTICES 


GuiapDys THORNTON.  Heffer, 


The Face of the Land. Edited by W. H. P. and N. L. C. 
Introduction by CiovenH WituiaMs-E 1s. 
7s. 6d. 


The year-book of the Design and Industries Association for 1929-1930 
appeals, mostly by means of photographs, for better architecture and 
a less reckless spattering of advertisements in town and country. 
Two photographs of the Tivoli, the first taken when it had just been 
built and the second as it appears now with a tawdry display of posters 
and electric bulbs, puts the matter more plainly than pages of argument. 
Another picture contrasts the tattered hoardings of an English country 
town with the neat panel of advertisements along a garden wall 
in Zurich. The book shows that a good deal is being done in the way 


With an 
Allen and Unwin. 


of better architecture by the Underground railways, the banks and the 
Post Office; and one or two petrol stations have succeeded in evolving 
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MOUNTAIN CIT 


by Upton Sinclair 


A’swift and gripping tale of an impoverished youth’s determination to annihilate the great obstacles which stand in his way to an 
ultimate and magnificent success. His methods are sometimes ingenuous, often cruel, and invariably they attain their questionable 
ends. The novel is devastating in its implications; it is an indictment of the “‘ go-getter” which will win many readers. 7/6 





Ww A A C 
A woman's story of the War. 
5th large edit. 


Anon: Ss. 
ene Very Witty. 
Selling 1,000 copies a day. 











VENUS ON WHEELS" 
By MAURICE DEKOBRA 


Very Amusing. 
7/6 


PAINTED YEILS 
JAMES HUNEKER 


It is in a very real sense the crowning work of 
Huneker.—H. L. MENCKEN, 7/6 


Very French. 
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ALICE MASSIE 
Author of The Shadow on the Road 


EDWARD CRICKMAY in the Stn- 
day Referee :— 


THE 
COTSWOLD 
CHRONICLE 


a 7/6 


NORMAN GARSTIN 


EMPTY 
HANDS 


7/6 


‘Those who, like myself, remember 
Miss Alice Massie's ‘The Shadow on 

the Road’ with pleasure will welcome 

The Cotswold Chronicle, with its 
happy theme, vivid character drawing, 

and delightful descriptive writing. . . 

I gave myself up unconditionally to its 
charm.” 

eed 
ny 


The career of Fritz Weismann, the 
young Jew from Hamburg—the Dia- 
mond Fields of Kimberley in the 70's 
—the Rand today. The author writes 
with aclose knowledge of the country 
and stresses the position in Johannes- 
burg of the rich but unorthodox Jews. 


T §, SQUIRE SPRIGGE - 
Author of Odd Issues 


RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday 
Times :— 


“It would be hard to beat for sheer 
ingenuity the methods which Sir Squire 
Sprigge’s amiable villain adopts to put 
other people's money in his own purse, 
And when at the end he succeeds not 
only in getting himself dead but well 
and truly buried, one's admiration for 
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The Prince of Wales’s New Year Appeal. 


“I appeal 
to the men and women of our Empire to give generously in support 
of this great service—the Life-boats. 1 appeal not only as 
President of the Institution, but as Master of the WCerchant 
Navy and Fishing Fleets.” 
Edward P. 


EACH YEAR WE NEED 1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to maintain the Service. Please send your 5/- to-day and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will ? 
The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 

Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-boat House, 22 Charing Cress Road, London, W.C.2 
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a style of building which is practical and at the same time attractive 
to look at. But there are not many examples of advertisements 
successfully subdued: the problem of catching the eye without 
insulting it seems still too difficult. - 


The Nature of Life. By Evcenio RicNano. Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 


In this learned and arresting study of the nature of life Professor 
Rignano has elaborated the argument of those biologists and naturalists 
who have seen in the activities of the lowliest and simplest organisms, 
and of those animals whose lives have hitherto seemed to be governed 
entirely by “instinct,” purposive movements inspired by trial and 
error and, even in the amceba, foreshadowing the reasoning powers 
of the higher animals and man. It is this purposiveness of life, the 
professor holds, which distinguishes it from all the inorganic processes 
of nature; and he finds it ultimately in that very metabolism which 
is the physiological basis of life. He contends very persuasively that 
this purposiveness is due to a mnemonic energy which imparts to every 
living thing a tendency “ to preserve its own stationary state.” He 
says of this mnemonic energy theory that it assumes fundamental 
elementary properties belonging exclusively to life And he believes, 
somewhat optimistically, that the theory should compose the long 
quarrel between the mechanists and the vitalists. 


The Biography of H.M. Queen Mary. 
Marriott. 10s. 6d. 


This book is'written apparently for that public which reads the 
newspaper paragraphs about well-known people : it is only sycophantic 
in that it assumes throughout that the character of the lady who is 
Queen of England must be of a splendour to consort with the popular 
idea of that arduous post. Mrs. Cavendish is necessarily in no position 
to prove this point, and indeed makes no effort to do so. Her book is 
one of harmless gossip, diversified by loyal sentiments. The author’s 
general level of culture may perhaps be gauged from the fact that she 
refers to Christmas as ‘‘ a national custom ”’; her sense of humour is 
illustrated by the tale that once when the plum pudding flared merrily, 
“the Prince of Wales suggested calling in the fire brigade to deal with 
the conflagration.” 


Shelley’s Lost Letters to Harriet. 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


These letters, recovered from the dust of the Record Office by the 
painstaking industry of Mr. Hotson, have a melancholy fascination. 
They add nothing to our knowledge of Shelley’s character, or to his 
weakness in the crisis he provoked when he fell so passionately in love 
with Mary. His admirers can do nothing but plead his youth, his 
pedantry, and the fact that Eliza Westbrook had entrapped him into the 
marriage with Harriet. 


By CHARLOTTE CAVENDISH. 


Edited by L. Hotson. Faber and 


About Motoring 
ACCIDENTS 


HE casualty list at Easter was again very heavy, and 
I statesmanship seems bankrupt of ideas for stopping the 
heavy toll which the roads now take of the nation’s life. 
Any substantial deceleration of traffic is impracticable, and it 
is in any case very doubtful whether a universal reduction of 
speed would save many lives. We cannot furnish the enormous 
sum required to make the roads “‘ safer,” a term which usually 
implies straightening and widening; and the great arterial roads 
are the scene of as many accidents as those highways which have 
not yet been remodelled. The only constructive proposals at 
present before a really disquieted public are those clauses in the 
new Bill which create fresh road offences and inflict heavier 
penalties; since the effect of such a law does depend less on its 
phraseology than on the spirit in which it is administered and on 
the attitude of the nation towards its regulations, it is quite 
impossible to estimate its usefulness. The situation is alarming, 
and even grave. The motor vehicle has come to rank with war 
and consumption and cancer and childbirth as one of the great 
killers of civilisation; the beast which we have reared defies our 
control. 
* * * 


It is quite clear that we shall have to educate our children to 
be road users, just as we train them to administer money or 
guard their physical health. Some education authorities are 
already doing good work in this direction, though no data are 
available to prove that any economy of human life results; but 
there are very considerable gaps in this form of education. The 
other day I visited one of the largest and best proprietary girls’ 
schools in the country. Its fees are high, and it is probable 
that a majority of the girls either drive parental cars as soon as 
they are old enough to hold a driving licence, or else purchase 
small cars within a few years of leaving school, either in their 
capacity of young wives or as professional women. This school 
has existed throughout the motor era, its head is a modern and 
alert woman, the majority of the teaching staff are motorists, 
yet not one single instruction on road lore has ever been given 
within its walls. A public elementary school for boys contains 


at any given moment a large number of future taximen, lorry 


drivers, chauffeurs and garage hands, but there are still many 
such schools in which no road knowledge is ever imparted. 
““Safety First” lessons are obligatory in the schools of many 
urban areas, but such teaching is often phrased from the standpoint 
of the pedestrian. The ages between twelve and fourteen are a 
little young for lessons in road lore from a driver’s point of view, 
but an actual majority of these boys hope to drive as soon as 
possible and would be keenly interested in good lessons, if only a 
fraction of the detail survived until seventeen years of age. Even 
the Boy Scout movement, which usually leads the boy world in 
practical matters, seems to have no test in such subjects, for its 
cyclist badge does not incorporate road knowledge in this sense. 
During the war the Air Force was faced by a similar problem of 
far greater urgency, when it had to train thousands of pilots as 
rapidly as possible and prepare them for the manifold dangers 
of flying schools and the British climate, as well as for the wiles 
of experienced enemy pilots at the front. It prepared excellent 
pictorial matter within the comprehension of any schoolboy of 
twelve years of age, and it would be cheap and easy to duplicate 
this system in respect of road dangers. 


* * * 


It is becoming clearer each year that we must choose between 
tolerating the present holocaust or taking some stringent action 
or other. The usual proposals contemplate severe penalties, but 
it is absurd to think in terms of punishment until we have 
exhausted the possibilities of education. Hitherto we have 
attempted amazingly little in respect of education, if we except 
such matters as the proper way of getting off a bus or of crossing 
a road. We may ultimately be forced to make every would-be 
motorist serve an apprenticeship of 10,000 miles on a pedal cycle, 
and limit him for his first two years as a motorist to a car with 
a maximum speed of 20 m.p.h. But before any such arbitrary 
and unpopular expedients are contemplated we ought to exploit 
every conceivable chance to educate the pedestrians and the 
drivers of to-morrow. 


* * * 


It is probably impossible to exaggerate the power of imagination 
in turning out competent motorists. An acquaintance of mine 
was one of the world’s finest drivers in the reckless class until 
1927. In that year, with me as a passenger, he was following 
a 20-h.p. car round an easy bend, surfaced with tarmac and 
wetted by a slight fall of rain. Both cars were doing some 











Better than 
a Valet! 


With proper care, 
clothes look better and 
last longer and we can 
care for them even 
better than a _ good 
valet. For 6/6 we clean, 
press and generally 
rejuvenate a complete 
suit so that it looks 
like new. 





May We Send You One? 
We would like to send you a 
copy of “Isn’t it True?” a 
little book about our Service 
which is rather different from 
an ordinary advertising booklet. 
May we send you one? 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Blackhorse Lane, Walthamstow, E.17. 


Branches and Agents almost everywhere. 
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FAIR LABOUR CONDITIONS 


THE BRITISH TRADITION IS TO SECURE 
FAIR WAGES— 


FAIR CONDITIONS OF LABOUR 


That tradition has gone about the world with your own people—the English- 
man and Scotsman, Welshman and Irishman, who have built up the British 
Empire overseas. 

When you buy Empire produce in your daily shopping, you know that it comes 
from a country where men and women are striving to secure fair conditions for 
the workers. Every purchase from your best customers, your fellow citizens 
in the Empire, makes it easier for them to maintain fair labour conditions. 


@ ASK FIRST FOR HOME PRODUCE 


@ ASK NEXT FOR THE PRODUCE OF 
THE EMPIRE OVERSEAS 


Write for a copy of the leaflet ‘Why should we buy from the Empire?’, ob- 
tainable, post free, from the Empire Marketing Board, Westminster — 
an official body, on which all the three political parties are represented. 


ISS UE D BS Fs T HE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 
ov, 
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35 m.p.h. and my friend was accelerating in readiness to pass 
the other car as soon as the bend was cleared. The car in front 
skidded quite mildly, but the slide of the rear wheels was just 
fierce enough to push the two near wheels up a bank, and within 
a fiftieth of a second the car was upside down in the road, and 
two of its occupants had very narrow escapes of broken backs. 
I have never since known my friend take any wild or illegitimate 
risk: he learnt his lesson. Only the other week I was sitting 
as passenger beside a man who has never impressed me as a good 
driver, though he certainly has a remarkable swift reaction 
period. But although he owned a car as soon as cars were first 
imported into this country, he has never been involved in any 
serious smash; and there are very few men who can say as 
much after 300,000 miles of road work in a dozen European 
countries, including a certain amount of racing. We were 
bowling along a broad suburban road, and he took the centre of 
it to round an enormous wooden drum of electric cable which 
was standing transversely at the side of the road with a dozen 
roadmen beside it. Just as we came up level the drum escaped 
from the workmen’s hands, and lolloped across our track at quite 
a surprising speed. By some miracle he was ready for it. It 
blocked the road centre; he could not go behind it because the 
frightened workmen were scattered over that side of the road; 
and he could not accelerate to nip past on the right because 
his car was too sluggish on its top gear. Like lightning he 
changed down into third gear, crashed his throttle open, swerved 
to the right and got through. I congratulated him on a brilliant 
piece of driving. ‘‘ Oh,’ he remarked, “it was funny that I 
was just imagining what Id better do if that drum rolled across.” 
In other words, an imagination developed in terms of road work 
averted a very nasty crash, and the same faculty is probably the 
main factor in his excellent record. With the aid of diagram and 
picture the imaginations of most school children could be developed 
on similar lines. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T cannot be said that markets are encouraging. British 
| Government loans have continued to fall in price, and there 
is very little activity in other sections. Perhaps the Repara- 
tions Loan will clear the air; from many points of view it is desir- 
able that this should be a success, but it is to be hoped that to 
achieve this, the burden upon the German people in the shape 
of a high interest rate will not be increased. Under the pressure 
of taxation, German employers are finding themselves compelled 
more and more to adopt measures of economy, which often 
means dismissal of staff and workers. To avoid cut-throat 
competition, one industry after another is entering into inter- 
national agreements as to export quotas. The European wagon 
industry has now come to such an agreement for the experimental 
period of one year, the idea being to regulate the export business 
and to prevent underbidding. The country which has the largest 
quota is Belgium, with 34.6 per cent., followed by Germany, with 
28.8 per cent., France with 13.9 per cent., Italy with 10.5 per 
cent., Czechoslovakia with 2.2 per cent., and Switzerland with 
0.7 per cent. The question of how much in addition to the 
German quota will be allowed in respect of deliveries on repara- 
tions account is not yet settled. The efforts to get British 
manufacturers to participate in this agreement have failed. If 
criticised on this account, our manufacturers might (and probably 
would) reply that they understand their own business best, but 
one sometimes wonders if they always do. The healthiest section 
of the speculative markets is that devoted to oil shares, and 
purchases of Shells at 4j, Trinidad Leaseholds at 333, and Burmah 
Oils at 4} look promising. 
* * * 


There are three great international electricity trusts or groups 
in the world. These are the great American group connected 
with the General Electric Company of the U.S.A., trading under 
the name of the American Superpower Co., and the Electric 
Bend and Share Corporation, the European group known by the 
name of Sofina, and a smaller group connected with Brown Boveri 
and Co., in Switzerland. The report of the Sofina (the full title 
of which is Société Financiére de Transports et d’Entreprises 
Industrielles) for the financial year ended December 31st, 1929, 
has now appeared, and is a most unusual document, for it starts 
off with a long article on waste, dealing with coal, agricultural 
pests, metal rust, railway amalgamations, etc., written (in the 
original French) in a flowing literary style with classical allusions. 
It is interesting to note from the report that some countries now 
do a big export and import business in electric current, and in this 
connection it states : 

Just as the adoption of a common gauge for he railways enabled 
international transport to be organised on a large scale, so the day 
will come when the national networks of electricity will be connected 
together throughout the whole of industrial Europe. 

Powerful steam-driven plants will then have the support of the 
great “‘ water strongholds” of Europe—Sweden and Finland, on 


the one hand, and the Pyrenees, the Central Plateau, the Alps with 

the Tavern, and the Carpathians on the other—and the electrification 

of a continent will be assured with a minimum of waste. 

The Sofina interests cover most parts of the world, and a perusal 
of the names of the members of the Board suggests something 
like a business League of Nations. The Managing Director is 
Mr. Dannie Heineman of Brussels, and England is represented by 
Mr. Reginald McKenna, Sir Pierce Lacy, Bart., and Sir Edmund 
Wyldbore-Smith. These remarks give no indication of the 
magnitude and extent of the group’s activities, but a faint idea 
may be conveyed by mention of the fact that one of its subsidiaries, 
known by the abbreviated name of Chade, supplies 80 per cent. 
of all the electricity consumed in the city of Buenos Aires with its 
2,100,000 inhabitants, besides controlling other public utilities 
in that region. Against a nominal share capital of less than 
£1,150,000 the Sofina has cash and cash assets in excess of 
£12,000,000. It is a pleasure to find something in Europe 
comparable with the American giants, both as to size and financial 
resources. Sofina shares are quoted in this country in fractions 
of one-fiftieth of the original share of 500 Belgian francs, the 
present price of the fraction being in the neighbourhood of 53s. 

* * * 

The position in Canada is being watched with more interest 
than usual this year, not unmixed with a certain amount of 
apprehension owing to the low price of wheat and the knowledge 
that an enormous amount of that grain is being held back by the 
Canadian Wheat Pool. The trade figures for the year ended 
March 31st last showed an unfavourable balance of $129 millions, 
as compared with a favourable balance for the previous year of 
$98 millions. The fall in wheat exports alone amounted to 
$213,000,000. Official statistics as to the amount of British and 
foreign capital invested in Canada at the beginning of 1929 show 
that this totalled $5,904 millions, whilst Canadians had invested 
abroad $1,745 millions. British capital invested in Canada was 
estimated at $2,197 millions, United States capital at $3,470 
millions and other countries at $236 millions. It is estimated 
that during 1928 British investments in Canada were reduced by 
$17,000,000, owing to the repayment of loans and sales of Canadian 
securities, whilst during the same period the United States 
investments increased by about $166 millions. That, in spite 
of all setbacks, Canadian capital is growing is revealed by the 
statement that Canadians are estimated to own from 55 per cent. 
to 65 per cent. of all enterprises situated in the Dominion, whilst 
their investments abroad are equal to about 30 per cent. of the 
total outside investments in Canada. The bulk of these Canadian 
outside investments is, of course, in the United States, the average 
Canadian being so interested in the latest New York prices that 
these are given two or three times daily on his radio service. It 
follows, therefore, that Canada has been hard hit by the American 
slump, as well as by the fall in wheat, but the natural resources 
of the Dominion are such as to justify the utmost confidence in 
its future. All that is uncertain, is how long it will take for a 
complete recovery to set in; but this could be said also of 
countries nearer home. A. Emi. DavIiEs. 
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P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. CONTENTS FOR MAY (abridged) 
ASTBOURNE. —2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High - class THE FIRST SOCIALIST BUDGET 
Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full. particulars on request.—Mrs, By THE RIGHT HON. SIR EB. HILTON YOUNG, 
P. H. Rocers (Cookery diploma). G.B.E., D.S.O., M.P. 
The Tresedy of Palestine 
EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W. Vegetarian Guest House. Quiet, y THE RIGHT HON. LORD sacha i or coat 
sunny situation on outskirts of town. Tennis, Bathing. Additional house opposite Tatilte «ed Rapin... 3 oa _ By HAROLD COX 
tion nin sare srerntnccsclbttite =| | THE END OF THE NAVAL CONFERENCE | |2 
‘ i = AR-A AL K. G. B. DEWAR, C.B.E. = 
ANDERSTEG, Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable = The Political ik . . & — H ve Age M.P = 
poe — a food, Central heating, Open all the year, English = The Housine: Bil By B.S TOWNROE = 
" ts, eee eee eee eee le * os 
spoken, Terms 9-12 = PREFERENCE AND THE REFERENDUM = 
: S By RICHARD JEBB = 
ATH. }-hr. by tram. Vegetarian Guest House. Lovely garden = Radium : its Growth in National Importance By SIDNEY RUSS, D.Sc. = 
and view, Tennis, River boating and bathing.—G, Tottemacue, Batheaston, = (Professor of Physics, the Middlesex Hospital) = 
= Wireless Music = 
| OURNEMOUTH'’S FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE, Loughton- = By LENNOX BERKELEY and MAJOR R. RAVEN-HART | $= 
burst, bee — Best Position; all that is necessary for complete rest or = By THE pe sh... _ AP. = 
mcnncnnesianeshscotaite-a = The National Theatre is = ane sen By PETER BAX = 
; : : 2 en = Formerly Stage Manager, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane) => 
USTRIAN TYROL. Mountains, pinewoods, glaciers; sun, peace, = ( y y = 
flowers; May and June specially Saddles pte oct Pension Waldrast, — T. E. Brown ... By PROFESSOR LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE = 
) Mieders-in-Stubaital. = SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT = 
= Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free = 
rang or Sultuntant (two minaien’ wale Some mie. station, = Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. = 
Wilderswil, Int , Pz t Alpes. Splendid vi au,etc. = : inl ; = 
ina ee har aan pont di "en hom iy ted me cal = Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. = 
M, Luru. = Price 3]- = 
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ALADS FOR HEALTH.—Really Nice Omelettes. Good food 
carefully cooked. You see it all being done for you at Mrs. Coox’s, next Piccadilly 


Theatre, 12 Denman Street, W.r. Sayings of Famous Men. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- GIBBON. 


ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

















condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. “‘ The winds and the waves are always on the side of the 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane : a 
(Holborn End), W.C. 2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. ablest navigators. 
UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by The ablest navigator is he who makes use of the forces and 


experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 37 Belmont Road, St, Andrews Park, Bristol. 





opportunities that surround him. And so it is in life. 


PROMPT WAY TO SATISFACTION for busy Employers. The man who succeeds is he who takes advantage of the 
DUPLICATING, TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, etc. te : ° 

Authors” MSS. and Plays promptly executed. opportunities and helps afforded him. There is no greater 

ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. ° ° ° ° 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Temporary or Permanent. help to thrift and financial prosperity than a good life 

PROMPT SERVICE BUREAU, LIMITED. : “ak 2 . 
6 Conduit Street, W. z. (Mayfair 3163/4.) policy, and The Standard is issuing a new form of policy 

; 





which steers a middle course between the rigid non-profit 








MISCELLANEOUS policy and the highly remunerative but more expensive 
“\ SUGGESTED PROOF OF THE IMMORTALITY OF THE With-Profit Policy. This is the 
SOUL.” A publication of special interest to readers of the works of Hans 
Spencer, forwarded on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope,—* Cugmist,” ANNUAL CASH BONUS POLICY 
12 St, Michael’s Terrace, Headingley, Leeds, 
OOD HEALTH. How attained and retained to old age set i id , 1 
forth in my treatise, sent post free.—N,.S, Holloway F.S.Sc., 85 King Charl Road, and combines the low cost of = profit policy with . 
Surbiton, 


share in the Profits of a good bonus-paying Company. 





ARMALADE, coarse-cut, bitter, as supplied to London Clubs. Old 


‘ “ ” ° . . 
family recipe and probably best now obtainable. Twelve 1-lbs., carriage paid, 13s. Write for a copy of Leaflet A D. / 9, which explains this 
Sample sent on receipt of 9d.—Dorotny Carter, Iden, Rye. novel and attractive plan. 





UMMER UNDERWEAR AT MAKER'S PRICES.—Light, elastic, 


comfortable Woven Underwear, well below shop prices. Write for Illus. Catalogue 
& free patterns of “‘ B.P.’’ Underwear, one of Britain’s finest brands, sold only he 
DIRECT-by-post from the Makers. Ladies’ Summerweight Combies, 3/11 to 16/11; Men’s 


Vests or Pants, 3/3 tog;-. Pure wool,or mixtures. Guaranteed unshrinkable. Satisfaction or 


money back. Write—Birxett & Puitirrs Ltp. (Dept. N.S.), Union Road, Nottingham. SSURANCE COMPANY 





















THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDERWEAR in Wool, ante an DUBLIN 
Silk and Wool, and Silk, Also KNITWEAR. BY POST direct from MAKERS. ORIA ST.eca 59 DAWSON STREET 
Patterns and prices, Post Free. 15a PALL MALL Sw, 
| Dept. 17, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND. HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH 
LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward a prospectus Ss 
) of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. LECTURING, Etc. 
Also Voice production, Breathing, Reading.—401r West Strand, W.C. 2 (opp. Hotel Cecil) 











EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, etc., also al! AN 
kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted personally for you by expert knitters, plain TO LET AND Ww TED 
or in the famous “ Fair-Isle ”’ patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. a : : 
At Shetland prices; far less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet UCKS. Charming furnished cottage to let summer months, fine 
and price list to S.T., 84, Wu, D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


views. Bath (bh, and c.), garden and produce.—Murray Situ, Long Crendon, 
Thame, Oxon. 








\ EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 











on stating shades desired.— James StrEEtT Tweep Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. OVELY home, Sussex. Four bedrooms; 1} acres; garage; conveni- 
| ‘ ences; magnificent views. Lady will share, or let.—Craftsholm, near Uckfield. 
REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, etc., a ii f 
Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff. Turning wr aida amieaeiamam . P 
_ Specialists since coud.” Waite for descriptive price list or send garments for free IVAN BED-SITTING-ROOM with breakfast served in room at 
estimate, We collect.—Tue Lonpon Turninc Co., Dept. E., 54 Rosslyn Hill, London, St. John’s Wood, near Lord’s, Bath and service included, 25s.—Apply Box 639, 
N.W.3. Telephone : Hampstead 7445. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD. 





CONTINUED GROWTH IN PROFITS 





POSITION OF STRENGTH AND SOLIDITY 





IMPORTANCE OF IMPERIAL ECONOMIC UNITY 





LORD MELCHETT ON THE COMPANY’S WORLD-WIDE ACTIVITIES 





The third ordinary general meeting of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., was held on Tuesday at the Central Hall, Westminster, S.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Melchett, P.C., D.L., D.Sc., F.R.S. (the Chairman), 
in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, said: The gross 
profit for 1929 amounts to £6,502,341, which is an increase of £504,960 
over 1928 and of {1,168,417 over 1927. We have followed our usual 
practice of maintaining out of profits the whole of our subsidiary 
companies’ plant and buildings in a state of the highest efficiency, 
and the amount transferred to the central obsolescence fund represents 
a further provision to guard against the possibility of any of our 
plants being rendered obsolete by the discovery of new and more 
efficient processes. 

We have appropriated to general reserve the sum of £529,020, 
and there remains available, with the balance brought forward from 
last year, the sum of £5,359,995. The Preference dividend and an 
interim dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary shares have already 
been paid, and your directors now recommend that a final dividend 
of 5 per cent. actual, making 8 per cent. for the year on the Ordinary 
shares, and a dividend of 2 per cent. on the Deferred shares be declared. 
As compared with last year, the rate of dividend on the Ordinary 
shares is unaltered, but the dividend on the Deferred shares is raised 
by } per cent. The amount carried forward to 1930 will amount to 
£350,923, as compared with £109,634 a year ago. 


THE BALANCE SHEET. 


The authorised capital of the company was increased at the last 
annual general meeting from {75,000,000 to {95,000,000, and a fresh 
issue of 4,410,595 Preference and 6,016,857 Ordinary shares was made, 
as you are aware, in May of last year. Further shares were issued 
under the employees’ share investment scheme and in exchange for 
shares in subsidiary companies, and the total issued share capital 
now amounts to {76,481,759, as compared with /65,745,661 a year ago. 


INVESTMENTS, 


Turning to the assets side of the balance sheet, you will see that 
investments appear at a net figure of £68,912,615, compared with 
£68,498,933 a year ago. The large increase in our holdings in sub- 
sidiary and associated companies, which is offset by a corresponding 
increase in debts due to subsidiary companies, and the depreciation 
in marketable securities, have already been dealt with in the annual 
report. I need only add in regard to marketable securities that the 
increase in market values since December 3 Ist, 1929, has now practically 
eliminated the book depreciation. 

Last year ‘‘ loan and current accounts of subsidiary and associated 
companies’ were grouped together. This year ‘“‘ Debts due from 
subsidiary companies’ are shown separately and ‘“‘ Debts due from 
associated companies ” are included in the item ‘“‘ Sundry debtors.” 
If we add these two items together we arrive at a total of £28,469,756, 
compared with {18,870,964 a year ago. The increase is due almost 
entirely to the large programme of development at Billingham and 
development and reorganisation at other works. 


GENERAL STATEMENT AS TO THE POSITION OF THE COMPANY. 


The balance sheet reveals a position of strength and solidity of 
which any company in any country might well be proud. 

Only in existence for three years during a time of exceptional indus- 
trial and trade difficulty, we have shown continuous growth of profits— 
profits which I may say are the result of the manufacture and sale of 
our products, the legitimate business on which we are embarked, 
profits which have been obtained in a time of gradually diminishing 
world prices and relatively non-elastic and slow-moving markets both 
at home and abroad. 

If some of the industries in this country on which we are dependent 
for the outlet of our products are depressed, it is inevitable that we 
suffer with them, but fortunately our interests are so diversified, 
both commercially and territorially, that in practice any loss in one 
direction is generally recouped in some other direction. 


NOBEL INDUSTRIES AND GENERAL Motors. 


It is no secret that some considerable number of years ago Nobel 
Industries, Ltd., for policy purposes invested a considerable sum in 
shares of the General Motors Corporation of America. Our business 
connections with this company have been of great value to us. 

The liquidation of Nobel Industries compelled the taking of the 
value of these shares, not at the merger price, but the then market 


price, which was a figure very considerably higher than the figure 
for these shares at the present time. 

The sums resulting from that liquidation provided a very large 
amount, of which no less than {2,300,000 was carried to capital reserve 
and {1,000,000 to free reserve. 

The collapse of the American market at the end of last year resulted 
naturally in a considerable fall in the market value of General Motors 
shares—not below the figure at which they had been taken over at 
the time the merger was formed, but below the figure at which they 
had to be taken into the accounts for the purpose of the Nobel 
Industries liquidation. 

In fact, they fell to a price which your directors, with their special 
knowledge of the position of the General Motors Corporation, con- 
sidered to be much below the real value of the shares and which they 
had every reason to anticipate would in time show substantial recovery. 

Instead, therefore, of taking steps to write back part of the capital 
reserve and dispose of the reduced share value of the company’s 
marketable securities, the Board decided to await events before 
proposing such a step. 

The best justification of the Board’s view is the announcement 
I have made to-day that the deficit mentioned in the report has been 
practically wiped out. 


DIVIDENDS AND RESERVE FUNDS. 


To have achieved in three years a reserve and obsolescence fund of 
£16,725,000 is a feat of which we can be proud. 

We all realise the right of those participating in industrial ventures 
to obtain during their lifetime as good a return on their capital as the 
industry can afford. 

But I hope you will agree with me that you do not wish us to be 
precipitate in our action to adopt a dividend rate the maintenance of 
which we cannot really foresee not merely for one year but for some 
time ahead. 


EFFECTS OF GOVERNMENT ACTION. 


It is quite impossible in industry to-day to divorce entirely the effect 
of economic actions undertaken by governments from the conduct of 
business affairs. 

Neither technology and efficiency nor commercial ability and sagacity 
can counteract the disastrous economic results which may, and do, arise 
from unwise actions of governments. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if you wish to restore the agri- 
cultural and industrial condition of this country to a real state of 
prosperity, one of the first necessities must be reduction of the burden 
of direct taxation. 

When out of every pound you put by in your reserve fund from your 
profits year by year for the building up of your business, 4s. 6d. is 
taken by the State—often for by no means so useful a purpose—how 
can any one say that taxation does not impair the strength of industry ? 

There never was a period in the world’s business history in which it 
was more necessary to enable large decisions to be taken rapidly. 

Time most frequently is of the utmost importance. “ Yes” or 
“No” must be given at once. 

And on these occasions the groups of far-sighted and powerful men 
who are prepared to risk a very considerable part of their fortunes 
and who will be inclined to ask shareholders to do likewise, are an 
essential necessity to our modern economic life. 

That you can destroy with impunity the existence of such people or 
substitute any other form of machinery to fulfil their role is one of the 
most dangerous heresies and fallacies of a certain class of economic 
thought. 


THE Dyes PosITION. 


Our dye industry becomes of special interest as the Dyestuffs Act, 
which was passed in December, 1920, and under which the British 
Dyestuffs Corporation was originally founded, expires in January, 
1931, unless by the intervention of Parliament new legislation is passed. 

It is not surprising that the first years of this company were years 
of difficulty and disappointment. In fact, it can be more accurately 


described as a national work rather than a remunerative commercial 
industrial enterprise. 

As you know, we have only had three years in which to tackle all 
the various problems connected with this enterprise. 

I am glad to think that during that period we have made an altogether 
surprising amount of progress, more especially in the last two years. 
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The range of dyes required for the various purposes of modern 

industry is enormous, 
m There are Over 10,000 separate dyestuffs known, and while a great 
many are redundant, this figure serves to show the complexity of the 
industry. ; a 
" We vad to-day manufacturing and even exporting dyes of a quality 
equal to those made by any other firm in the world, and no customer 
of ours has any longer any reason to complain, as undoubtedly was the 
case in the earlier days, regarding quality. — 

We have reduced prices to figures which enable the English consumer 
to obtain his products at world prices. ; ae f 

In our view, the results obtained so far entirely justify the passing 
of the Act. The British dye industry to-day produces by weight 
93 per cent., and by money value 72 per cent., of the dyestuffs consumed 
in this country. pe 
Before the War the industry was practically negligible, but there are 
now several millions of pounds of capital invested in the industry, which 
employs many thousands of people directly and indirectly. 

We think the period has been too short to enable us to catch up the 
long start our competitors have had, but we feel certain that within 
a given time we shall arrive, at any rate, at an equality, if we do not 
surpass them, 


THE NITROGEN PosITION, BILLINGHAM PROGRAMME. 


We have almost reached the completion of our expenditure on our 
fertiliser and ancill lant at Billingham. ; ; 

It is, of course, eaitle knowledge that the whole of this plant is not 
in full operation. ‘a aa 

We have never expected that all the fertiliser plant we were erecting 
would be required immediately on completion of the plant. Owing to 
the rapidity of construction the date of our original programme has 
been considerably anticipated, and in view of extensive technical 
improvements the capacities of the various fertiliser plants are all 
considerably higher than the original estimates, and the amount of 
surplus of each plant at the moment is larger than it would otherwise 
have beeri. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESERVE PLANT. 


In order to maintain our relative position and importance as manu- 
facturers we shall always in the future, as we have throughout our 
history in the past, have to be prepared to have a certain amount of 
reserve plant in existence. 

We can never afford not to be able to deliver when the market calls 
for our products. ; fel 

Neither is it possible with the most careful economic and statistical 
study to foretell with accuracy more than the trend over periods of 
the world consumption. : 

During the past seven years world nitrogen consumption has more 
than doubled. We can, however, from past experience state with 
certainty that there is still a great world need for the increased use of 
fertilisers. 

There have been sudden and large increases in the demand for 
nitrogen in recent years, and I fully expect that history will repeat 
itself in this respect. 


Directors’ SOUTH AFRICAN VISIT. 


One of the main objects of my recent visit to South Africa was to 
obtain a personal acquaintance with the working of African Explosives 
and Industries, Ltd., a very important associated company of ours in 
which we have a 50 per cent. interest in conjunction with the De Beers 
Company, and I was very pleased with the present position and future 
prospects of the company. 

As you will know, I personally am absolutely convinced of the 
importance of the development of imperial economic unity not merely 
to relieve the industrial depression of this country, but also to assist the 
agricultural and general development of the Empire as a whole. 


IMPORTANCE OF EMPIRE TRADE. 


My visit to South Africa has only tended to confirm my previous 
view. There and throughout the Empire you see the enormously 
wide field that lies open to trade agreements between the British 
producer and the British manufacturer. 

We have given a great example of the advantages of industrial 
mergers. I can assure you that I am absolutely convinced that even 
much greater and more far-reaching advantages to the British people 
could be derived by co-operation on the lines of an imperial merger. 

One of the schemes which was discussed in South Africa was the 
introduction into that country of our processes for the manufacture of 
synthetic ammonia and its oxidation into nitric acid for the cheapening 
ot the manufacture of explosives. Owing to our interests and con- 
nections with this great industry in South Africa we are able at the 
same time to exploit on remunerative terms to your company the 
result of the years of research and experiment we have carried out at 
your Billingham factory, and at the same time assist in the development 
of an important secondary industry in the Dominions which will 
render South Africa, which up to now has had to import Chilean nitrate 
of soda for the manufacture of nitric acid, a self-contained unit as far 
as this operation is concerned. 


OIL FROM COAL. 


We have made great progress in the important field of the conversion 
of coal into petrol and fuel oil, by hydrogenation. 

A semi-technical plant is in operation and is to-day producing first- 
class petrol from British coal. 
_ We are doing intensive work on the subject, studying it particularly 
in this country and in other parts of the Empire, and we have every 


reason to hope that, under favourable conditions, we shall be able to 
produce high-class petroleum products on a commercial basis. 

_ We have recently had discussions with representatives of an 
important group of oil companies and the Standard I.G. Company of 
America, with a view to arranging for mutual co-operation and the 
pooling of knowledge and for exploitation of the process on lines which 
will encourage mutual progress. I am happy to say that within the 
last day or two we have practically reached agreement on the points 
involved, and we have no doubt that this agreement will be of 
material benefit to us and facilitate early practical progress not only 
in this country but in the Empire as a whole. : 

I need hardly point out the importance of these developments both 
to national and imperial defence and the future development of the 
coal industry in this country. They would carry with them directly 
and indirectly a large amount of new employment of workers in this 
country. 

On looking at the situation as a whole, I can only repeat that we have 
every reason to be satisfied with the position the company has reached 
in such a short space of time and has maintained during the years of 
exceptional industrial and financial difficulties. 

‘the balance sheet discloses a powerful financial position. As far 
as we can judge, our capital requirements for the present year, and 
probably for longer, are covered by the last issue which we have made. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS, 


While it is early in the year to endeavour to anticipate the final 
results, and whereas it is always an unthankful task to assume the role 
of a prophet, especially in times such as these, still, giving you the best 
views on the position which I can make at the present time, I see no 
reason to anticipate that the present year should not give us results 
as favourable, if not somewhat better than those of the year whose 
accounts we are presenting to-day. 

Those wh» are partners with us in this great imperial enterprise, 
and on whose loyalty and support we have to rely, can rest assured 
that there is nothing which will not be done which foresight, energy, 
and application can humanly do to develop still further this great 
concern. 

There is, fortunately, throughout the entire ranks of our body a 
unity of purpose, a common loyalty and harmonious co-operation 
which become intensified as time goes on. 

Surrounded as I am by colleagues of exceptional and established 
ability, by a staff of the highest grade of efficiency, by a band of 
workers unequalled in the world, I look forward with no uncertainty 
or hesitation to the growing expansion, the increasing prosperity of 
at any rate one great British industry of which I have the honour 
to be the chief. 


STATEMENT BY SIR Harry McGowan. 


Sir Harry McGowan said: On former occasions it has been my 
custom to supplement our Chairman’s speech, but his remarks to-day, 
coupled with the report issued a few days ago, have been so com- 
prehensive and informative that it is unnecessary for me to add to 
them. 

In a word, I would like to say that I subscribe to all he has said, 
but I would stress one point: that is, that your great concern is 
equipped in every way, technically and commercially, to take care of 
whatever business is offering in our many commodities throughout 
the world’s markets, but, naturally, when those industries on which 
we depend for a demand for our products are depressed, we must 
necessarily suffer. Constant care is being continually exercised in 
the direction of reducing costs of manufacture and distribution, and 
I hope you will agree with me that it is rather an excellent achievement 
that we should have been able to show such a very satisfactory result 
for the past year, notwithstanding the general unsatisfactory conditions 
of business in this country and in many parts of the world. 

I commend the enterprise of our staff in continuously looking for 
new outlets for our products. The day is past when we can sit at home 
and wait for orders to come to us. Members of our staff are all the 
time travelling the world, getting in contact with existing and potential 
buyers, and I can assure you that no stone is left unturned in our efforts 
to hold and increase our business. 

As an encouragement, let me add that our sales for the first three 
months of this year are quite as satisfactory as those for the corre- 
sponding, and less difficult, period of 1929. 

In the nature of things I possibly come in contact with more 
individual members of the staff than our Chairman, and I would 
just like to say that any words of mine are inadequate to express my 
feelings of gratitude that we have around us a staff so loyal, keen, and 
enterprising. 


TRADE WITH RussIA. 


Publicity has been given in many newspapers to the contract we 
have made with the Russian Government, but I would like to remove 
what is, possibly, a misconception in the minds of our shareholders. 
It has been stated in one or two papers that we have given a loan 
to the Russian Government. That is not so. What we have done 
is to sell our products on extended terms of credit, which, however, 
in our opinion, are quite satisfactory, but any possible risk is adequately 
covered by insurance. The contract provides for considerable 
quantities of many of our manufactures at satisfactory prices, and we 
are pleased at this opportunity of giving increased employment to 
workers in certain of our factories. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the resolution proposed by our 
Chairman. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the formal business 
was duly transacted. 
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LECTURES 


TRAINING CENTRES 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on ‘SOME ADMINISTRATIVE DIFFICULTIES OF 
MECHANISATION ” will be given by Colonel D. C. CAMERON, 
O.B.E., at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY, MAY 12th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair 
will be taken by General Sir RoperT WuiGHAM, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. (G.O.C.-in-Chief, Eastern Command). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. } 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Lecture on “The Defence of the Civil Population in Future 
Wars "’ will be given by Captain C. Thorne, M.C. (3rd Carabiniers), at 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on MONDAY, 
MAY 5th, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Colonel Sir 
Vernon Kell, K.B.E. 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. ; 
EDWIN DELLER, Principal. 


OMEN’S PEACE CRUSADE. Conference on WORLD 
DISARMAMENT. Monday and Tuesday, May 12th and 13th, 
in the Caxton Hall, Westminster. Public Meeting, May 12th at 8 p.m., 
in the Queen’s Hall. Speakers from U.S., France, Germany, Italy and 
Great Britain, including Lady Actanp, Mr. P. J. NoEL Baker, M.P., 
Dr. Lestiz Burcin, M.P., Viscount Cecit, Mrs. F. A. Keynes, Mr. S. K. 
RATCLIFFE, and Mr. A. J. Toynper. Tickets and information from 
Secretary, W.P.C., 55 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


ONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, May 4, 
at 1: am.: S, K. Rarcuirre, “Fifty Years of London,” Sunday, May 11, 
C, Detistz Burns, M.A,, D.Lit. 




















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 
C AMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 





SAWSTON VILLAGE COLLEGE. 


Applications are invited for the post of WARDEN of the College, 
which will include the Senior School of the area. Applicants must 
be teachers qualified for recognition by the Board of Education as 
Certificated Teachers. 

Forms of application, with particulars of the post and salary, will 
be forwarded, on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope, by the 
Education Secretary, County Hall, Cambridge. 


I ADY GARDENER, Swanleyite, experienced, desires Post in school 
as Gardener and Elocution Mistress, Gold Medal Elocution, Free Sept.—Apply, 
Miss D. Attwork, East Grinstead. 








STUDENTSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
ANGLO-GERMAN ACADEMIC BOARD. 


A number of Research Studentships tenable at one of the following 
German Universities, Bonn, Cologne, Hamburg, Kiel, Munster, Munich, 
will be awarded by the Board during the month of June. The 
Studentships will entitle the holders to free tuition and either free 
maintenance at a Students’ Hostel or an allowance of 200 Marks a 
month. 

Candidates, who should be Graduates of an English University, 
must submit their applications through the Vice-Chancellor of their 
University—except in the case of Oxford, Cambridge and London. 

Applications should reach the offices of the Board (16 Russell Square, 
London, W.C.1) by May 30th. 


Mitt BEEEL SCREOOL, BW. F. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


An EXAMINATION will be held on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th May, 
1930, when several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
competition to candidates who will be under 14 years of age on Ist 
October next. Two Scholarships are offered of the value of £80 per 
annum, which may be increased under special circumstances to a 
maximum of {100 per annum according to (1) the financial position of 
the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the boy’s attainments. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
admission to the School without further examination, provided that 
their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information and application forms, apply to the 
BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 


§ CHOLARSHIPS—BEDALES SCHOOL. 


Four scholarships, of value, from {£50 to £80, are offered for award in the present year to 
boys between the ages of 11 and 14. An examination will be held for this purpose 
in May. Full particulars may be obtained from the Headmaster, Bedales School, 
Petersfield, Hants. 























ART GALLERY 


OCIETY OF SCRIBES AND ILLUMINATORS. 
Exhibition oop MODERN MANUSCRIPTS 
’ at 30 Museum Street, W.C. (Messrs. Davis & Orioli). 
Daily from May 21st until June 4th, 10,30-6, including Saturdays, Admission free. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of oe The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on_the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum, 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1),— 
University Courses 1n Arts, SCIENCE, Mepicing, AND ENGINEERING (Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical), Fee {£22 10s, a year, Residential Halls for Men and for 

Women Students, Prospectus post free,—E. J, WIGNALL, Registrar, 





CHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, 2 North Grove, Highgate, London, 
N, 6. Training for teachers and other Handicraft workers, in pottery, weaving, basketry, 
carpentry, etc. Preparation for National Froebel Union Teachers’ Handwork 

Diploma. Residents and non-residents. Vacation courses held, spring, summer and winter, 
Prospectus on application to Principals—Miss W. E. Harrison and Miss M. A. Tayior. 


ar FROM YOUR PEN. Young Public School and University 
Men and Women coached in practical Press work by highly-experienced London 
Journalist.—Apply letter Lirzrary Bureau, 73 Gower Street, W.C, 1, (Mus, 7449.) 








SCHOOLS 


AND EDUCATIONAL 


FFICIAL—Public Schools Year Book, 41st Edition, ‘‘ PREP.” and 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, TUTORS, CAREERS AND PROSPECTS, 113s, 3d. post free, 
—DEaneE, 31 Museum Street, W.C, 








ITTLE FELCOURT, EAST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 
Situated in extensive and beautiful grounds bordered by pine trees and moorland, 
Provides an all-round modern education for Boys and Girls (3-12) including Arts, 

Crafts, Dancing, Eurhythmics, etc, Outdoor activities a special feature, Excellent health 
record, Carefully chosen diet, Entire charge by arrangement.—Apply to the Principats, 


’ 

ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

? of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 

intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self- 

expression, to iucrease resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 

inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a . Gerrard’s Cross 

is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 








HOME SCHOOL has vacancies for Backward Children, where 

they have individual care and are individually educated through natural activities by 

experienced teachers, and under medical supervision. — Apply Box 603, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.z2. 





R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Heapmistress: Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 
Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 





ILLASTON SCHOOL (founded 1898). A liberal education on 
modern lines. Preparatory department. Fees moderate. Entrance Scholarships. 
Particulars from the Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


_ MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp GisBorouGu, 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress, 


ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. Opzry Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation tor 
banca School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 


EDDIKER HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 
GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 
home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 

MILDRED STEELE. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7.—Apply Mrs. Spencer, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general education 

on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Education’’ applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to Principav. 


HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 5. Founded 
1820. Boarding School for Girls, 11-19. Recognised by B. of E. Healthy 
situation on highest ridge of Middlesex. Well-equipped Gymnasium; good playing 

fields and tennis courts. Sound education; prep. for Universities, Visits to London; 
concerts; art exhibitions, 


Co HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and as 























members of gi community. Independent study. Special attention to health 
and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well-qualified staff. 
Principal: Berta S. Humpurey. 


ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 


Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature. 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Prospectus on application. 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster, 
Joseru WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 
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